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Southern 
Aid 


Society 


greets with joy the 
dawn of the Era of 
Understanding and 
Appreciation of the 
work and worth of 
Race Enterprises. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My work as visiting nurse in the city of Ports- 
mouth, Va.. gives me the opportunity of personal 
contact with many of the policyholders of the South- 
ern Aid Society of Va., Inc. With the expressed 
confidence of these members, together with my 
knowledge as a policyholder, of the prompt payment 
of sick claims and the attention given to its mem- 
bers in general, I feel safe in saying that there is 
none better. 

(Signed) (Mrs.) C. H. Hester, R. N. 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Inc. 
Home Office: 525.7-9 N. Second St.. Richmond, Va. 


Operating in State of Virginia and 
District of Columbia 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Is rated as a class A college by the State Boards of 
Education in Virginia and North Carolina. 


In addition to the general college curriculum, work 
is offered in the following departments: 
Theological Law 
Teachers College Commercial 


Pre-Medical 


For additional injormation address the President. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Is beautifully located in the city of Atlanta, Georgia. 
The courses of study include High School, Normal 
and College. 


Special emphasis is laid upon the training of teach- 
ers. Students come from all parts of the South. 
Graduates have a fine record of successful work. 


For further information address 


The President, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Hartshorn Memorial College 
Richmond, Virginia 


is a choice accredited school for the advanced educa- 

tion of young women where highest standards of 
scholarship and character are maintained. 

Superior courses are offered in Preparatory, 

High School, Normal College and Music. 

O 

Terms exceedingly moderate. 

Well-equipped gymnasium. 

Valueable home influence. 


Send for catalogue. 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


ATLANTA, GA. 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within recent years for its 
emphasis of all sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South devoted soley to 
the education of Negro young men. 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A. 
athletics, all live features. 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General O. O. Howard 


Morvecat W. Jounsoy, S.T.M.. DD. 
President 


J. Secorr, A.M. L.L.D., 


Secretary-Treasurer 


PURPOSE 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people 
of the United States with College-trained and 
Professional leaders through its courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Commerce 
and Finance, Public Health and Hygiene, 
Music. Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry. 
Pharmacy. Religion and Law. 


Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning for any Quarter. 


REGISTRATION 


Autumn Quarter—Sept. 26. 27 28, 1927 
Winter Quarter—January 3, 4, 1928 
Spring Quarter—Mareh 21, 192s 


For Catalogue and Information Write 


F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 


Please mention Ovrortunity to our Advertisers. 
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NOW READY! 


OPPORTUNITY offers as the Second of its Special 
OPPORTUNITY PUBLICATIONS 


Countee Cullen’s 
The Ballad of the Brown Girl 


With special decorations and illustrations 


By CHARLES CULLEN 
the talented young illustrator of “Copper Sun” 


Beautifully bound, and printed on Japanese vellum 
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Another Kind of Beauty Hint 


A FEW months ago the American Federationist, organ of the American Federation of 


Labor, urged editorially that local labor unions, notorious for their inconcinnity, 

which they were inclined to see as a virtue, make their quarters more attractive 
by consciously beautifying them. The advice was subtle, for the astute editor knew thai 
the bare and dismal knock-about quarters of labor could have no other effect than to 
foster a low caste feeling—a state of mind dangerous alike to self-respect and to the aim- 
of labor. Certainly it is not unreasonable to ask of those institutions and agencies which 
hold the position of inspirational sources for the Negro community, that they take account 
of these influences. 


The more advanced social agencies, in recent years, have set the valuable example of 
relieving the natural depression of social work by adding to their physical environment a 
stimulating and friendly touch of art. Such a setting has the power to recreate moods, 
and this is an essential step in the rehabilitation of an individual. Moreover, the example 
of beauty can touch off in those who experience it, the springs of their own starved senses, 
to the profit of their homes as well as their emotions. With small exception, however, 
this example has not reached the Negro agencies—not even the community houses which 
could, if they dared attempt it, trace much of their unpopularity to their unattractiveness. 


There is no longer excuse for Negro schools with the stultifying barrenness of penal 
institutions, or public places in the Negro “setting” which arrogantly and utterly deny the 
existence of finer tastes in Negroes. The absence of visible evidences of creative effort, 
of examples of pleasing art, of the expression of personal or group tastes which have enough 
distinctiveness and power to provide even a mild aesthetic experience, is a stamp of back- 
wardness. 


We can not escape the powerful suggestion that much of the inferior feeling of 
Negroes is derived from surroundings which elicit none of their finer feelings. Such sur- 
roundings can influence conduct by fostering carelessness and what is worse yet, self- 
contempt. 


T IS a short-sighted industrial policy that 
does not take into account now the de- 
liberate training of Negroes for advanced 
positions in industry. The 


looked upon as common labor. Most of the 
skilled Negroes in Northern industries, 
strangely enough, have come from the 
South. But, as has been noted before, a 


Apprentice most acute phases of labor new labor consciousness is beginning to ob- 
Training shortage in the North are sess that section, and by significant degrees 
for Negroes passing just as Negroes begin these black workers are being pushed out of 


many of their old strongholds. Yet their 
claims to more than endless menial labor 


to experience a larger eco- 
nomic freedom, and as the possibilities of 


more agreeable relations with white labor 
appear to replace the futile circle of racial 
competition among workers. Despite the 
numbers of these workers now who, profit- 
ing by the restriction of immigration, are 
engaged in semi-skilled and skilled work, 
black labor, as a whole, continues to be 


must be supported by training in skill which 
they increasingly lack and are finding ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get. 

An obvious need is for some system of 
apprenticeship schools, or an adequate sub- 
stitute for them. Employers, it has been 
interesting to note, will respond in fair pro- 
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portions to trained Negro applicants, even 
when they will not assume responsibility for 
training them first in their own plants. As 
a matter of fact, they are rather indifferent 
to the training of any apprentices. Respon- 
sibility for the supply of trained workers 
has been largely in the hands of the unions, 
and despite the growing demand for these 
workers, since the reduction of immigration 
and consequent shutting off of men trained 
in Europe, few of these unions have even 
their permissible number of apprentices. A 
study in the iron and steel foundries of 
Philadelphia in 1924 shows from one-fourth 
to one-half the permissible number in train- 
ing as apprentices. The recent conferences 
of the Boston Building Trades Congress re- 
vealed thru discussion that instead of the 
300 bricklayer apprentices, there were only 
80, and 41 of these were apprenticed to 
their fathers. The American Contractor 
estimates that it would be possible to put 
10,000 more apprentices to work without 
interfering with the rules of the bricklayers’ 
union. The reluctance here serves to em- 
phasize the difficulty of Negro trained work- 
ers, and increases the demand for a service 
to the future of Negroes in industry, for 
which there is no equipment outside the 
meager facilities of the Negro Industrial 
Schools. The Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission lists a group of occupations in 
which it has placed apprentices, which 
might serve as a stimulant to those schools 
or agencies that actually want to become 
useful to the careers of young Negroes who 
are facing a new industrial era. Aside from 
the usual trades as bricklayers, carpenters 
and painters, it lists tool makers, pattern 
makers. molders and core makers, die-sink- 
ers, welders, compositors, pressmen, lithog- 
raphers, plate printers, copper etchers, 
power press embossers, photo-engravers, 
weavers, auto body painters, cigar makers, 
jewelry engravers, watchmakers, wire wea- 
vers, stone cutters, photographic retouchers, 
furriers, and upholsterers. 

In all of these, the census figures of occu- 
pations for Negroes are low, and in most of 
them the unions excuse lack of Negro mem- 
bership by the statement that there are no 
Negroes known to possess the skill. If it is 
impossible for them to get such skill thru 
the existing media, new means need to be 
created. 
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6 ew new importance of dentistry as a 
vital health service, over its earlier sta- 
tus as a mere mechanical art, is revealing 

more of the glaring inade- 


Dentistry and quacies in the care of 


Negro Health Negro health. Bulletin 19 
of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, on 
Dental Education in the United States and 
Canada, which gives the results of a five 
years’ study by William J. Gies, devotes a 
chapter to dental training for Negroes. The 
emphasis is, as could only be expected, on 
the deficiency of dental service for the 
Negro group. Negro dentists, like white 
dentists, until recently have been treated 
as unimportant adjuncts to the medical 
profession, and the result has been a mild 
professional contempt for them, and low 
standards for admission to professional 
practice. But with the recognition that den- 
tal and oral disorders interfere with nutri- 
tion, occasion the passage of disease germs 
or their toxins to the blood, with consequent 
local or general disturbances, and lowered 
resistance, dentistry becomes oral medicine 
and the oral maladies of Negroes become a 
menace to the health of the community. 

Suddenly it is revealed that the number 
of Negro dentists is inadequate and the 
means for increasing the number seriously 
limited. 

There are 70,000 dental practitioners in 
the United States and about 1,300 of these 
are Negroes. The present distribution pro- 
vides one white dentist for each 1,700 white 
persons, and one Negro dentist for each 
8.500 Negroes. The bulk of Negroes live in 
the South and are largely rural. The Negro 
dentists tend “to segregate in centers where 
economic and social conditions are most 
favorable for the individual practitioner.” 
Five cities, Chicago, Cleveland, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, have more 
Negro doctors and dentists than all the 
Southern States combined. Two schools, 
Howard and Meharry, are responsible for 
nine-tenths of the dental graduates; in six 
years only 169 Negro graduates have come 
from the 25 mixed schools throughout the 
North, or an average of about one each a 
year. The growing tendency to restrict the 
number of Negro students in the mixed 
schools and in their infirmaries adds to the 
gravity of the situation. No more forceful 
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or appropriate recommendation could be 
given than the one proposed by Mr. Gies 
himself: 

“The establishment of fellowship and 
loan funds at the best institutions, to sup- 
port the education of selected Negroes as 
practitioners, teachers, or investigators, 
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would help very materially, not only to solv, 
the problem of adequate production ani 
uniform distribution of colored physicians. 
surgeons, dentists, nurses, but also to pro- 
vide leadership in all divisions of health 
service for the Negro group.” 


Thumb Nail Notes 


1.” State of Georgia has just passed a 

race purity law which requires that 
the State Health Officer prepare printed 
forms for the registration of every citizen. 
Each person is expected to give on these 
forms, his ancestry so far as obtainable, so 
as to show in what generation any admix- 
ture might have occurred. Before one can 
secure a marriage license, these records 
must be examined by a clerk of the Depart- 
ment of Vital Statistics, and if proof of 
purity be absent, the privilege to wed will 
be denied. This, the framers and support- 
ers of the bill think, will prevent miscegna- 
tion. “The fall of all great countries in the 
world,” said Representative Davis, father of 
the bill, in an impassioned address before 
the Georgia legislature, “has been due to 
the intermarriage of the superior and in- 
ferior races.” 

And now, the inferior Georgia Negroes, 
who have been marrying white persons 
against their higher destinies and wishes, 
must return, defeated, to their race, and, 
presumably, the too ambitious ones, trem- 
blingly hidden in white men’s skins, will 
reveal without delay their true identities to 
the Bureau of Health of the State of 
Georgia. 


NEW note of seriousness was struck 

when the Improved Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks of the World, 
meeting in New York City, turned from the 
famed glamor of its dress parades and its 
leadership disputes to study a vital phase of 
Negro health. Its Infant Mortality Commis- 
sion, headed by Dr. William J. Thompkins 
of Kansas City, Missouri, presented a report 
which brings the problem of the needless 
toll of infant lives as close to self-correction 
as any effort of recent years. Although dis- 
cussion of the Commission’s findings became 


intense on the extent of Negro mortality, 
there was agreement that it was too large 
and that something ought to be done about 
it. The example here set, not only intro- 
duces a worth-while insurance feature into 
the Negro fraternal associations, but helps 
make popular among a widely assorted non- 
professional group, the practical values of 
scientific health conservation. 


The Aster 


By Harry Levetre 


AST of them all, thou pretty blue blossom, 
Growing on hill-side and down by the brook, 
By the long fence row, and close by the road-side 
In bright sunny nook. 


They are all gone, they which were Earth’s adorn- 
ment. 
They are all gone, yes, every one. 
Sad place the Earth is indeed without flowers 
To bask in the sun. 


But thou art here as it were to give one more 
Bright dream of beauty, before Winter strong 

Sweeps on the Earth and with hard cruel fetters 
Will hush the brook’s song. 


Lifting thy head high up so thy bright star 
Will gleam up above the dry stalks and dead 
grass; 
Proof, life holds purity, goodness and beauty, 
Though all seeming pass. 


Last of them all, thou pretty blue blossom, 
Growing on hill-side, and down by the brook, 
By the long fence-row, and close by the road-side, 

In bright sunny nook. 
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Whitewash 


By Joun W. VANDERCOOK 


yy OUR efforts to correct the manifest evils of 
the world—conversationally, at any rate—we 
of the current century, particularly in America, 
have hit upon a hopeless method. We bunch 
things. Accustomed to wholesale business methods, 
we fancy abstract human affairs can best be han- 
dled in the same efficient fashion. We have the 
“problem” of various “generations.” We have the 
this problem and the that problem. And when an 
after-dinner mood becomes morose—we have “the 
Negro problem.” 

Because I have spent scattered months in tropical 
Negro countries, friends have a way of asking, 
“What do you think is the solution of the Negro 
problem?” If I hurriedly formulate an answer, 
no matter how vapid, all is well. But if I grow 
serious and remark that in my opinion it’s not 
nearly so simple as that word “the” indicates— 
that there are almost as many Negro problems as 
there are Negroes, something like 200,000,000, I 
am frowned upon. The conversation ends with 
nothing at all “accomplished.” 

* * 


In the modern world there are just two independ- 
ent Negro governments—(irrespective of the na- 
tive tribal governments of Africa and the monarchy 
of Abyssinia which rather ridiculously insists it 
isn’t Negro) —Liberia and Haiti. Liberia, a stretch 
of territory about equal in area to the state of Ohio, 
is situated just north of the equator on the lower 
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corner of the hump of West Africa. The Republic 
of Haiti occupies the western portign of the moun- 
tainous island of Haiti just east of Cuba andynorth 
of the long string of the West Indian islets. Both 
are tragic sufferers from the contagious habit of 
“bunching.” 

Liberia and Haiti have developed to their present 
state possessed by the belief that there really is a 
Negro problem. And the ruling classes of both 
Republics have implicitly accepted the essentially 
American premise that the white race and white 
civilization are the best, the last and the ultimate 
perfections of evolutionary destiny. It is rather 
troubling to see where the logical development of 
that idea has led them. 

Liberia was founded in 1822 by an American 
philanthropic society which wished to rid the 
southern states of a bothersome class of Negroes 
who had been freed by generous masters before 
there was a time or place for them. Improperly 
equipped and ineffectively led, eighty-six free and 
most devoutly Christian blacks were dumped on 
the shore of one of the hottest, most depressing and 
darkly African regions of the continent and left 
there to work out their own destinies. 

From the beginning the venture had a mission- 
ary taint. The colonists, all of whom were several 
generations removed from the African inheritance, 
subscribed firmly to that curiously blasphemous 
and still current notion that God deliberately ar- 
ranged the long, foul epoch of the slave trade for 
the purpose of bringing selected black men into 
contact with the advantages of European civiliza- 
tion so they could “improve,” and at last regene- 
rate the continent of their nativity with the rum 
and guns and gods of white men. From the first, 
under the urging of the white American leaders of 
the venture, this purpose loomed before the Liberi- 
ans as their foremost mission. They felt them- 
selves, because of their clothes, their English and 
their new-found religion, immeasurably superior to 
the 1,500,000 natives who inhabited the district 
they were to form into a state. So obsessed were 
they with the desire to impress their superiority 
that the immediate business of producing a nation, 
of conquering the soil and of earning their keep 
was thrust into the background. As a matter of 
fact, so vastly did they admire the civilization that 
had transported their forbears in the odorous holds 
of slave ships, put them to work building a new 
nation in which they had no share, and then flung 
an unprotected handful of them back on the beach 
of their forgotten fatherland, that during a long 
period of Liberian history the American Negroes 
called themselves the “whites”’—in contraaistinc- 
tion to the “bushniggers” of the interior. 

During the first century of their existence the 
Americo-Liberians have imported the clothes of 
“civilization,” the snobberies, the tin cans, the 
hymnals—but never the books. They have let 
white Europeans settle in their little coast-wise cities 
of zinc roofs and sweltering sun and have let them 
transact practically all the business of the country. 
They have worked out elaborate systems of taxation 
that bear heavily upon the imports of the white 
men and the exports produced by the labor of the 
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A Liberian Group 


despised blacks of the hinterland but which leave 
their own little government salaries, their chapels 
and their crooked houses peculiarly free from cost. 
Liberia today is a queer and an extraordinarily 
unhappy spectacle. The total population is esti- 
mated at about one and one-half millions. There 
are three classes—all technically “Liberian,” but 
all set at completely cross purposes. First, there 
is the “upper class,” distributed among the tiny sea- 
ports which dot the 325 mile coastline. The mem- 
bers of this class speak English and are educated 
in degrees ranging from highly cultivated col- 
legians to those who claim only an inadequate 
grammar grade schooling. The men—with so few 
exceptions that the rule is vigorously strengthened 
—confine themselves to the professions of law, 
medicine, and the church—with a tremendous ma- 
jority engaged in some branch of government 
employment. Within the group there are, still 
excluding the rare exceptions, no farmers, no 
manufacturers, no business men, nc artisans—in 
fact, no producers of any kind. By dint of politi- 
cal methods of musical comedy absurdity—Presi- 
dent King was re-elected for a third term by 12 
times as many votes as there were registered voters 
—they completely control the government, and 
thus eke out a precarious living. And this class 
numbers, at a generous estimate, perhaps 4,000 
individuals, roughly a minority representing one- 
four-thousandths of the population. They are “the 
whites”—although of pure Negro blood. 


The middle class totals about 40,000. A third 
are the descendants of American Negro settlers. 
The rest are mission-schooled natives who have 
left the “bush” and some of their tribal customs 
behind. They are the mechanics, the carpenters, 
the stone-masons, the servants, the vagabonds and 
the petty farmers and fishermen of the republic. 
Very few are skilled, and only a small majority is 
educated, but they comprise a group that is self- 
reliant, honest, industrious and of great potenti- 
ality. All are enormously interested in politics, as 
one of the few topics of conversation far-away, pro- 
vincial Liberia provides, but this group, in spite 
of the technical constitutional democracy of Li- 
beria, is without any real voice in the government. 
Because they are a working class, they are looked 
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upon by their fancied superiors as inadequately 
“civilized.” 

In the eyes of the frock-coated politicians th: y 
are the “Negro problem” of Liberia. Many ha\e 
not yet learned to be ashamed of their color, «f 
the quick pulse and sense of joy which comes io 
them with the sound of the beating of a druia 
under the African moon. Some are still in spite 
of their Christianity not wholly ready to deny the 
weird tales of magic and mystery that come down 
from the unknown hills. But because, at the same 
time they partially believe—due to missionary 
teaching—that these things are disgraceful and to 
be thrust away, they have not dared to articulate 
their discontent with the buffooneries and dishon- 
esties which they are only too unhappily aware 
bring upon their little state the contempt of the 
outside world. 

This middle-class lives in and near the coast 
cities. Few are to be found more than a dozen 
miles back from the beach. There the great forest 
which shrouds Liberia like a vast dark cloud to her 
furthest borders begins, and in that forest lives the 
rest of the million-and-a-half of the Liberians—the 
Liberians who are unaware that their skins make 
them a “problem.” 

In the 40,000 square miles of the Liberian jungle 
there are forty-odd distinct languages and as many 
tribes. There are black men who wear no clothes 
at all, or did not until the Liberian government 
frowned upon the practice, who live in thatched 
mud huts with doors so low they must enter on all 
fours like an animal, and there are stately brown 
Mohammedans who write in Arabic—but all are 
unlike their alleged superiors in their peculiar 
knack of knowing how effectively to govern them- 
selves and their lives. In pure-bloodedness, in his- 
tory, in religion, and in dignity they are Negro. 
And in their “unsolved” way they do extremely 
well. 

Because the native man of the Liberian forests 
has learned nothing of that too-generally accepted 
fancy of the superiority of every one of the white 
man’s habits, good, bad and indifferent, when the 
equatorial sun drives the temperature of the soak- 
ing air about a hundred he wears a loin cloth, or 
a singlet, while the black aristocrats of Monrovia 
swathe themselves in opaque broadcloth. As a 
result one is almost always healthy and the other 
almost never. 

The Africans of the jungles thatch their clay 
houses with palm branches. They are clean, cool. 
raintight, and longer-lived than almost any other 
roofing material ever brought near the equator. 
But the upper class Liberians, because thatch is 
native and Negro, cap their shanties with sheets of 
hideous galvanized iron which turn their dwellings 
into fearful ovens. Iron roofing, they argue, is an 
American invention, therefore surely best. 

Because the white men of the southern United 
States who once owned the ancestors of the little 
governing clique of the Republic never worked 
with their hands, the descendants of the slaves they 
freed have pitifully always been “too good,” even 
on the most strenuous continent in the world, to do 
the sort of work that brings sweat and weariness 
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and money in the bank. So they live nervously 
from one political job to another, never far ahead, 
never at peace, and never, no matter how nicely 
they do their poor little white-collar tasks, of the 
slightest lasting value to their country. The man 
of the forests, however, who since the beginning of 
time has known that in the everlasting woods work 
is the way to life, farms or hunts or builds from 
dawn to sunset every day of his life from childhood 
on to the quick-paced years of old age when the 
close familiar sun, sleep, rest and the soft croon of 
the voices of women in the drowsy mid-day become 
ample and rewarding. 

The natives’ work, the proud Liberians point out, 
would not impress a white plantation manager. It 
is slow and they never somehow troubled their 
heads to invent tools that would make the job 
easier, and life, in the long run perhaps harder and 
more complicated. But their attitude is important. 
They do not look upon the task of clearing fields 
of the overwhelming forest, of burning them bare, 
planting, and harvesting as we consider such things. 

To an African work is a part of today, as his 
dance at twilight to a drum, his palm-wine and his 
wife are parts of today. In Negro philosophy, one 
is not work and the other play. All are joyous or 
dull as the mood of the moment colors them. But 
when the African works for someone beside himself 
he is apt to find it hard to connect cause and effect, 
planting a field and eating the dinner it will ulti- 
mately yield. This is a “whitewasher’s” greatest 
problem. The wage system and the complicated 
economic structure which is built upon it, is not 
an African’s invention and he doesn’t like it. It is 
far better, he reasons, to grow one’s own coffee 
when, where, and how one likes and sell it for cash 
that may be quickly and directly converted into 
things one wants, than to raise another man’s coffee 
for him and then spend most of what is earned on 
such unexciting things as bed and board. Perhaps 
small farms are not as efficient—a white man’s 
word—as great plantations. But for the Negro 
they are better, and the Liberia of the jungles that 
lie behind the strip of coast the politicians rule, is 
a Negro land. Evolvine their own history in their 
own way, those jungle people have attained success. 

It is a peculiarly white idea that clothes are bet- 
ter than nakedness, an educated man better than 
one not learned in printed matter, and a Christian 
better than a pagan. Yet those beliefs the Liberians 
are laying down as the very foundations of their 
experiment in Negro government. 

In other parts of Africa it is true that the same 
theories, carried out by white men in whom all 
these clichés of race are inherent, not copied, who 
combine with the external prides and forms some 
knowledge and much conviction, have resulted in 
occasional colonial successes. But the Liberian 
politicians, who, unlike the Negroes of the United 
States, have been wholly severed from contact with 
the progress of the changing times, have only the 
externals and, at the basis of every gesture of 
haughty emptiness, and their absorbing sense of 
contempt for their countrvmen, lies the truth that 
they, deep in themselves, lack conviction. Beneath 
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the whitewash coating is a sorry distrust of the 
ideal they have pursued and the completeness with 
which they have carried it out. 

When any civil or military official travels in the 
interior the law allows him, depending on his rank, 
from 16 to 32 native baggage carriers, and the 
regulations of the Interior Department carefully 
stipulate who shall and shall not be privileged to 
be carried in hammocks borne along on the heads 
of native men. The hammock is a classic means 
of travelling the narrow jungle trails of West Africa, 
but the fact that most able-bodied people find a 
hammock inefhcient, undignified and expensive does 
not trouble the officials of Liberia. It is the pres- 
tige they must have, the sense of being, though 
black, borne by blacks. Five miles of such imper- 
ial transit bolster enormously a waning faith in 
one’s superiority. The law further says that the 
carriers need neither be paid for their work, nor 
fed while they are working. 

There are no railroads in Liberia, and there is 
only one generally used motor road, a dirt highway 
about 20 miles long. More roads are badly needed 
if the vastly important trade with the natives of 
the forest is to be improved. The Liberian govern- 
ment evolved a plan a few years ago for the con- 
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struction of new highways which is now being car- 
ried out. Every native village in the hinterland is 
required to furnish a quota of able-bodied men to 
work on the roads. These men must appear 
promptly at the scene of the work, in some cases a 
distance of several days’ hard foot journey from 
their homes, and they must bring with them suit- 
able tools. If a man from a tiny village 200 miles 
from the nearest Europan settlement lacks an iron 
cutlass or a shovel he is fined and the amount of 
his fine goes into the pocket of the Liberian com- 
missioner who directs the labor. For the service, 
which is extremely arduous and very costly in time 
and energy to natives whose lives depend upon the 
constant supervision of their forest farms, the 
Liberian government pays nothing. Nor does it 
make the slightest provision for the shelter or even 
the feeding of the road-workers. When the day’s 
work is done they lie under the moon around a 
makeshift fire and they eat the food they have 
brought with them, provided they come from towns 
not too poor to provide food or the money for 
food. 

The politicians defend the system on the ground 
of necessity, saying by way of excuse that the na- 
tives who do the work are the ones who will benefit 
most by the finished road. But the longest, newest 
road is a queer, revealing highway. I have walked 
over most of the present length—some thirty miles. 
It begins at a town a few miles back from Mon- 
rovia, the capital city, up the navizable St. Paul 
River, and runs into the forests of the north-eastern 
nart of the countrv. It is wide enough for four 
autos to go abreast, though a single track would 
prove perfectly adequate for all trade necessities 
for many years to come and would easily accom- 
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modate all the autos in Liberia. Inasmuch as th: 
Liberians in charge of the work know nothing of 
engineerine it has no foundations and no provi 
sions, in the shape of conduits, ditches, etc., for th: 
safe guidance of the terrific downnours of raiv: 
which make Liberia a soggy marshland durin; 
three months of the year. But it just looks like 
a road. Never good, however, it is destined t 
become ever worse and more useless. It is a white 
washed road, to stretch the metaphor, a cheap and 
superficial and worthless copy of a road sketched 
by befuddled draughtsmen of the republic’s des. 
tiny. It costs the politicians nothing, and it makes 
a show, on paper. 

The “educated classes’ ‘in the towns are exempt! 
from the road draft. Because of their poor pride 
in being “white.” they can see no incongruity in 
this. 

* 

Four thousand miles westward across the Atlan- 
tic Haiti has made a similar effort. 

Haiti, though, has had a very different history. 

In 1804, when Dessalines, who had been a slave. 
succeeded at last in driving the French from the 
island that had once been their richest colony, he 
proclaimed Haiti a black nation and himself the 
first black Emperor. He passed laws prohibiting 
the use of the hundreds of words that were current 
to define various shades of complexion. 

But Dessalines made enemies and was murdered 
at last by a rabble in ambush on a country road, 
and the mulatto descendants of the ousted French 
planters, irked by the word “black” as applied to 
men so obviously fair as themselves, took charge 
of the political destinies of Haiti. This is the most 
important fact to be borne in mind in any con- 
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sideration of the problems of that country. Ever 
since that time, or, more properly, ever since the 
death of Henry Christophe, a black man who set up 
a shortlived kingdom in the northern part of the 
island, and then put a golden bullet in his brain, 
the mulattoes of the capital, Port au Prince, have, 
like the townspeople of Monrovia in Liberia, held 
a practical monopoly of political authority in 
Haiti. There have of course been endless shifts in 
the personnel of government. A large percentage 
of the presidents and emperors who have risen from 
the bloody confusion of Haitian politics have, as 
a matter of fact, been full-blooded Negroes. But 
always the mulattoes have kept their fingers tight 
on the reins of influence. it has been a perfectly 
natural development. 

Long before Toussaint L’Ouverture won freedom 
for the slaves of Haiti and Dessalines wrought from 
them a sovereign nation, the mulattoes had been 
free and had enjoyed a social position as superior 
to that of the blacks as it was inferior to the posi- 
tion of their white relatives. Before the wars of 
independence they had already become a wealthy 
class and a large percentage of the men had re- 
ceived their education in France. It was therefore 
natural and obvious that they were, as a class, 
“superior” to the Negroes. With the coming of 
self-government they were the logical choice for 
high positions. 

In the formative years of Haitian history there 
was one of the most extraordinary crops of truly 
great men ever produced in so brief an era of 
human affairs. Toussaint L’Ouverture is simply the 
best known of a score or more of extraordinary 
soldiers, diplomats, patriots and organizers who 
emerged from inarticulate slavery into the glamor 
of invincible conquest and empire. Most of these 
leaders were full-blooded blacks. But the black 
empire of Dessalines and the black kingdom of his 
erstwhile general Henry Christophe fell partly be- 
cause there were none among the Negroes fresh 
from the slavery of the sugar fields who could fill 
the lesser posts of government. And the mulattoes 
to whom those tasks fell were retarded from full 
devotion to the state by a concern which occupied 
them more deeply, their foolish, unimportant pride 
in the color of their skins. 

During the century of the mulatto ascendancy, 
centralized at Port au Prince, the 95 per cent. of 
the population of Haiti which is pure-blooded 
Negro has been given no opportunity to emerge 
from complete illiteracy. The patriotism of the 
mulattoes has never extended beyond the limit of 
the coast-wise towns. They have been content to 
let the taxes imposed upon the produce and pur- 
chases of the peasantry pay the bills of govern- 
ment, and in an endless list of revolutions they 
have quarreled unbecomingly over the spoils. Be- 
cause they have believed that even a few drops of 
white blood, no matter how undistinguished its 
source, renders a man better than his black half- 
brother, they have never deviated from their quaint 
course of running a Negro nation on a basis of 
entire disregard for the Negroes who compose its 
citizenry. 
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It is a curious commentary that under the pres- 
ent guidance of the government of Haiti by white 
American occupational officials, the benefits of gov- 
ernment are for the first time since the death of 
Christophe being directed toward the Negro peas- 
ants who live in squalid ill-health and ignorance 
in the hills. It is this that the small body of Hai- 
tian aristocrats who form the opposition party 
resent more deeply than any other feature of the 
occupation—except possibly the fact that it has 
put many of them out of political jobs that were 
always more remunerative than the salaries would 
indicate. The Occupation to them is a kind of 
social injury. It is unfortunate that they alone are 
articulate. 

The President of Haiti lives in a palace fully as 
magnificent as the White House in Washington and 
the salary of the President is $25,000 a year—this 
in spite of the fact that the wealth of the Haitian 
people is estimated at $2.40 per capita. Almost 
every member of the governing class has been 
schooled in Paris—but practically no effort has 
ever been made to establish schools in the country 
districts to help the producing agricultural class to 
rise from a condition of ignorance and degradation 
which would shame an animal. At a reasonable 
estimate, seventy-five percent. of the Haitian people 
have never so much as known the name of their 
current president. They haven’t mattered to their 
pale, contemptuous kinsmen. 

Liberia has muddled through eighty years of 
national existence on the brink of imminent disas- 
ter. Haitian independence in the opinion at least 
of its own governing class, came to a disastrous 
conclusion twelve years ago with the landing of 
the American marines. Both states have run heavily 
into debt and both, though they lie within the most 
fertile latitudes in the world, are extremely “back- 
ward” in the development of their natural re- 
sources, due to the flat refusal of their respective 
ruling classes to devote themselves to any activity 
entailing physical labor. In brief, the Negro re- 
publics have—so far—failed. 

Why have they? The answer doesn’t lie in a 
single or a simple cause. Undoubtedly they have 
both had exceptional difficulties to overcome and 
problems to solve: which verge close on the in- 
soluble. But one element stands out. The Amer- 
ico-Liberians and the mulatto Haitians have “gone 
white” too desperately. 

The two nations came into existence soon after 
“freedom” had become the ruling fashion of the 
white man’s world. Without considering whether 
democracy was temperamentally suitable to a 
Negro population, or even remotely possible for a 
race with no experience in modern government, 
and come from a social background that has been 
monarchial and patriarchal for ten thousand years, 
they plunged blindly into technical republicanism, 
the very “whitest” form of statecraft they could 
find. They were not to be outdone. That is it. 
Passionately, with a frenzied sense of groping and 
compulsion they have tried so hard not to be out- 
done. And it has never occurred to them there 
(Continued on page 296) 
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From The Jacket Design of “Speak To Earth” 


The Changing South 


By Witt W. ALEXANDER 


RESIDENT EGGLESTON was once asked if 
he believed in the education of the Negro. He 
replied, “Which Negro?” There are other gen- 
eralizations equally fallacious. One of them lies 
behind the expression, “the South.” There are 
many “Souths.” Virginia and Mississippi are as 
little alike as are their cultured and economic back- 
ground. In some ways Virginia is more like 
Pennsylvania than it is like Mississippi. In every 
community in the South there are many shades of 
opinion and backgrounds for thought. The idea 
that there is “a South” has been carried over from 
the Pre-Civil War days when the expression, “the 
South,” called forth a series of pictures, incomplete 
and often fallacious, fictitious and imaginary. It 
was a picture of one vast plantation after another 
with commodious mansions, elegant women and 
cultured men, grey-haired Negroes smiling at the 
door and from the driver’s seat of the family car- 
riage with other hosts of Negroes singing happily 
in the cotton fields or dancing in the moonlight. 
This picture of the “old South” was largely a 
picture of fancy. There were some people of cul- 
ture; there were many fine old homes, and some 
Negroes sang and were courtly and interesting. 
But the culture of the slave regime was for the few, 
and the institution had no charm for those upon 
whose backs it rested. In between the southern 
plantation with its mansions was the great majority 
of southern whites, about two-thirds who owned no 
slaves, “poor white trash,” the slaves named them. 
They were poor in earning power because they 
must compete with the cheap labor of the slaves; 
they were poor in education, for neither the phil- 
osophy back of the slave regime nor the economic 
output of slavery could produce a public school 
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system. They were poor in consciousness of citi- 
zenship and in experience in government, for go. - 
ernment as well as wealth was in the hands of tle 
“upper” or slave-holding classes. 

This non-slave-holding white of the old ord:r 
has been generally neglected by those who wou! 
understand the South and its problems. Here aic 
some of the things that need to be remembered 
about them: They were illiterate; they had no 
schools, nor had their fathers before them had 
opportunity for education; they were inexperienced 
in government to the degree that slavery prevailed 
in the section where they lived. This non-slave- 
holding white made up the vast majority of the 
white population. Most of the white population of 
the South today are the descendants of these non- 
slave-holders. The proportion is perhaps greater 
today than before the Civil War because losses in 
battle were largely among the slave-holding classes. 
This non-slave-holding white hated Negroes; he 
had little or no personal contact with them; the 
master-class saw to that. Years of experience had 
taught this white man that the iron situation that 
held him down was due in some way to the pres- 
ence of the slave. This non-slave-holding white is 
today in charge of the South—politically in com- 
plete control, with an almost equal control of the 
cultural and economic forces. 

The Emancipation Proclamation set this white 
man free and put the reins in his hands. His influ- 
ence has been supplemented to a degree by the 
old slave-holding class, but it is largely his South, 
particularly in the last thirty-five years. 

The first great change, therefore, that has taken 
place in the South is the coming into power of this 
non-slave-holding white and his children. If he 
has been slow to build schools for colored children 
it must be remembered that he had never before 
had schools for himself or his children; if his 
political action has been influenced by irrational 
appeals to race fear, it may be well to remember 
how old are some of these fears and the background 
out of which they came. If he has been indifferent 
to the rights and privileges of Negroes, his own 
rights and privileges are new. It has not been so 
much a question of what kind of civilization has 
been built in the South by ex-slaveholders. but what 
kind of civilization is being built by a white major- 
ity who up to sixty years ago were without power 
or influence. This is the great change. 

Today the South is a part of the Nation in those 
great factual elements which are ultimately deter- 
minative. In my father’s boyhood the South had 
a unique economic and social background entirely 
unlike the rest of the country. The emotional re- 
actions were different. In my boyhood this was 
true only in a slightly less degree. We read our 
own magazines and papers and had our own view- 
points. Confederate soldiers were to an extent the 
only heroes; the vocal South of that day were the 
supporters of the lost cause. There was no love 
for the flag in many homes until after the Snanish- 
American War. Nothing was said about it. but we 
did not have the flag about. After the Spanish- 
American War it became our flag. Todav the 
South reads Associated Press dispatches, national 
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advertising, and listens each night to national radio 
programs. The heroes of Southern boys today are 
Pershing, Ford, Edison and Lindbergh. The Prince 
Albert coat and the goatee have entirely disap- 
peared; the Rotarian, true to the national type, is 
the voice of the community. What the nation thinks 
the South is largely thinking: that America is 
God’s Country and Calvin Coolidge is a great 
President. 

The South has a new attitude to an estimate of 
herself. The South of my boyhood had a history 
to explain and a situation to justify. Psychologi- 
cally she was seeking compensation; she was con- 
scious of the day that was gone: Today the South 
is conscious of her future, of economic power 
within her grasp. In the last ten years she has 
become the newest frontier. She is thinking of 
factories, electric power and markets instead of the 
Civil War and the day that is gone. Southerners 
who become conscious of these new economic forces 
lose interest in the race problem, as such. The new 
leaders of industry are hardly conscious of the 
question at all; to them it is a labor question, an 
industrial question. They are preoccupied, as the 
rest of the nation is, in making money. The hot 
spot in their thinking is neither the race, politics, 
or fundamentalism: it is business. They do not 
get excited over the race problem, except as it 
might affect industry. They are willing to listen 
with minds open and go at least as far as the best 
interests of industry demand. The race question 
in the South is today in many sections no longer an 
argument with an ex-master as to the education of 
ex-slaves; it has become more a question with a 
somewhat typical business man as to what is best 
for business. 

The coming of industry and the new economic 
background is slowly working a change in the 
political philosophy of the South. Most successful 
business men are Republicans nationally; they ac- 
cept the political philosophy of their national busi- 
ness associates. They no longer respond to the old 
slogans in local politics. As a rule they are 
indifferent to local politics but ultimately this in- 
difference must give way to an intelligent interest 
based upon what they conceive to be good business 
policy. This means a profound change in the poli- 
tics of the South. 

There is a slow breaking up of isolation within 
the South itself. It has been intimated that the old 
slave order isolated the non-slaveholder socially. 
That isolation is gone, and it is coming more and 
more to be everybody’s South. The South is still 
rural; great open spaces are the rule, and this has 
meant to millions of Southern citizens an unbeliev- 
able isolation. The building of roads, better com- 
munication, is rapidly shortening these distances 
and making for unity and cohesion. The social 
and spiritual effects of this are already being felt. 

The most obvious change that is taking place in 
the South with relation to the race problem is the 
intelligent interest of many college teachers, col- 
lege students, and thoughtful people, generally. 
In the old days there was much talk but little real 
study. As one college professor has said, “I mean 
to start my students thinking about this thing if I 
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do nothing else.” In nearly a hundred colleges 
courses of study on various phases of the race 
problem are in the regular curriculum; thousands 
of students are studying and writing on these 
themes, and an exhaustive examination of these 
papers from all parts of the South reveals that 
they are thoughtful, honest and liberal. 

The churches in the South (I refer to white 
churches) have in the past been silent. This silence 
is being broken. Each of them has a missionary 
program in some other part of the world. Slowly 
the pressure of unrest among other peoples is 
making itself felt upon church administrators and 
bringing them to see the relation of white and 
colored in their own communities in a new light. 
Two great southern denominations are today work- 
ing out fairly liberal programs of education for 
their young people—to be used in young people’s 
societies and Sunday Schools. Although somewhat 
limited, it marks a radical step for these denomi- 
nations. 

What is the strategy of those who believe that 
democracy offers the only real solution for these 
problems of human relationship? 

There have been in the past two general attitudes 
to the South. One has expressed itself in meaning- 
less praise and the other in denunciation. Neither 
of these has done any good. The first task is to 
understand the South and get the South to under- 
stand itself. This is not an easy task, but one that 
will bring great reward. 


Southern public opinion must be kept divided. 
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This can be done in several ways. The upper South 
can be urged along as far as possible ahead of the 
more backward lower South; and the difference 
between the two sections kept to the fore. The 
new industrial South must be alligned against the 
ultra-conservative South, politically and socially. 
The minority of progressives and near-progressives 
throughout the South must be kept unified, vocal 
and increased in number. The two great sources 
from which this group can be increased are the 
women and the students. 

The backward rural South is the great problem. 
Many of these sections are still very isolated; 
Negroes must be helped to get a firm and perma- 
nent place in the industrial life of the nation. 
Negro life in these rural sections will be more 
secure when the whole economic basis of Negro 
life is broader. Negroes who are making good in 
factories and in industries are making possible a 
better order of things for those Negroes who should 
stay on the farms. Where one chooses to remain is 
always more satisfactory if it is possible to go 
somewhere else. It is important in this connection 
that Negroes should become a part of the labor 
movement itself . At least Negro labor must have 
a policy, and somelhpdy to think for it. 

The nation must find some way to deal with the 
mob and mob violence. The fight is discouraging. 
Aiken was a slipping back on the part of South 
Carolina, but I do not believe that South Carolina 
will permanently join the lynching States. The 
guiltiest states are now Mississippi and Florida, 
where there is no effective opposition to mob vio- 
lence, and Arkansas where there is very little. 
These States have been the least influenced by the 
new economic and industrial development; they 
have particularly large populations of the poor 
white type and many isolated communities. Lynch- 
ing must be looked upon by the whole nation as 
so horrible that these indifferent and backward 
sections shall be forced to put an end to it. 

Lynching in part is a problem of public opinion 
and in part a police problem. Public opinion is 
generally opposed to lynching. The difficulty is 
that there are backward groups and areas not yet 
responsive to public opinion. This is a police prob- 
lem. It is well to remember that the vast rural 
sections of the South have practically no police 
systems whatever. This need in dealing with mob 
violence can be met with an effective police system 
under State and not local control. Another prac- 
tical step is to give to the Governor the power to 
rotate judges and grand juries. In this way gen- 
eral public opinion can be brought to bear on 
backward local situations. 

I am not especially interested in Negroes or the 
race problem. Something very much larger than 
this is involved in this situation. It is a question of 
civilization. Can human beings be civilized and 
can they learn to meet situations that they confront 
by civilized methods and a civilized spirit? That 
is the great question. The experiment of the human 
race in civilization is interesting and important; 
the outcome of the democratic movement which 
gave birth to this nation is an important aspect of 
this experiment. Twelve million American Ne- 
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groes and their future are a test as to the outcome 
of an experiment in democracy and free institu- 
tions. 


It is, I think, a question of what chance has 
democracy? On every hand I am reminded by 
cynics and dogmatic industrialists that the whole 
idea of democracy is a failure to be distrusted. 
Aiken, Mississippi and Arkansas and Florida in- 
cline one to think so. An Englishman urged his 
generation to study world affairs with a large scale 
map. This is good advice. Looking back over 
American history there are some very bright spots. 
Looking over the past sixty years one sees that 
there have undoubtedly been some steps forward. 
In spite of handicaps, Negroes have made great 
progress, and I can honestly say that many white 
people have also made progress. 


At the University of North Carolina last Spring. 
James Weldon Johnson made a very moving state- 
ment, speaking to a great audience of students and 
faculty in the chapel of that institution. He said: 
“Negroes want full participation in American life 
and they expect to secure it.” That last clause has 
great power in it. If they continue in the intelli- 
gent expectation, it will probably come, step by 
step, even in the South—certainly in the South if 
in the Nation—for the South will go with the 
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may be more ways than one, and that, the white 
man’s way, that is worth doing. 


It is our fault. We have piped the tune, and the 
weary and the weak have danced. With triumphant 
stupidity we have mentally crammed the whole 
human race into our shallow moulds. Where, as 
in Liberia and Haiti, the fit has not been customed 
well the result has been bad. White government in 
Negro nations is an effect which is devoid of cause, 
with no history, no instinct and no applicable truth 


behind it. 


The notion that a knowledge of black history, 
and it’s a splendid tale that stretches back to gla- 
morous centuries that fathered the wonders of the 
Nile, a delving into the remarkably effective and 
still existant “primitive” social and philosophical 
systems of Africa, and a new deliberate pride in 
being black and having faith in Negro destiny might 
not be amiss seems queerly malapropos to the little 
bands of “Americanized” Liberian and Haitian 
aristocrats. But they might do worse. 


In fact, they have. 
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Some Economic Aspects of Negro Migrations 


T HAS now been long enough since the first 
precipitate onrush of Negroes from sections of 
the South to industrial centers of the North, to 
isolate, for observation at least, certain of the out- 
standing factors involved, as well as to note more 
clearly the characteristics of mass changes in the 
Negro population. The first almost certain convic- 
tion forcing itself is that the migrations of Negroes 
have been economic at base; more than this,—that 
the gross fluctuations in the Negro population have 
occurred primarily in response to changing na- 
tional industrial fortunes. 

There iv a natural parallel in Negro migrations 
witb ihe immigration of Jews from Russia. Prior 
to the 80's, immigration from Russia was negligi- 
ble. It increased from 5,000 in 1881 to 17,000 in 
1882. There were prosperous conditions in the 
United States and persecution in Russia. But 
although persecution continued, this migration 
slumped after 1882, and continued low for several 
years, then with the return of prosperity in the 
United States rose to 81,511 in 1892. Despite the 
fact that the Jews were expelled in 1891 from 
Russia by Imperial Edict, in 1893 the numbers 
arriving in the United States began again to decline, 
due to depression in this country. With the later 
industrial development occurring along with de- 
pression in Russia this immigration began to take 
on vast proportions and in 1906 there were 263,000 
arrivals, 

With but few surface differences Negro migra- 
tion and European and Mexican immigration are, 
in features and motivation, quite the same; the 
differences where they exist, appear most conspicu- 
ously in community relations. In this sense, Negro 
and immigrant labor find themselves in an import- 
aut relationship with each other. 

Much was heard, around the time of the heavy 
Negro movements in 1918, and 1923, of the rest- 
lessness of the Negro population in the South. 
The interpretation was a bit narrow. They were, 
indeed, restless, but there was needed a broader 
view of this fermentation. It seems more sensible 
now to regard this Negro restlessness as a part of 
the whole picture of the changing economic life of 
the South. When cotton became important, this 
population was shifted from the middle Atlantic 
states to the delta stretches of the South. When 
these lands were exhausted, and it became impos- 
sible to support an increasing population on dim- 
inishing returns from the soil; when with the re- 
lease of the white laboring classes competition 
became acute in the older sections of the South, 
and death rates mounted, there was movement to the 
cities and movement further South to new lands. 
This was economic, almost wholly: they were mov- 
ing blindly in response to an economic urge. They 
did not go North to a nominal freedom, for there 
was not sufficient promise of sustenance there. 
They were not leaving alone, for, as has been 
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pointed out many times before, the white popula- 
tion was moving just as rapidly. But when the 
current of foreign immigration which had been 
yielding in its later years a million workers annu- 
ally, suddenly chceked, the tides turned Northward. 
Since 1917 about 1,200,000 Negroes have moved 
North. 

Many of these facts are already known and repe- 
tition is justified only to stress the economic 
character at bottom in probably every Negro move- 
ment that has occurred. It rules out promptly 
many wild speculations: 

(a) that a Negro migration can be caused 
by a fiat, 

(b) that Negro migration has no checks 
or controls, 

(c) that this migration necessarily in- 
creases the burden of a city. 

At the same time certain new possibilities are 
suggested : 

(a) that like any general population 
movement, Negro migration indicates 
a stirring in the direction of in- 
creased returns for itself, and thus, 
indirectly, an improvement in living 
standards—a wholesome progress. 

(b) that, insofar as it throws itself into 
relief as an economic phenomenon 
primarily, it has qualities more read- 
ily predictable. 

Professor Harry Jerome has just completed for 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, a valu- 
able study of Migration and Business Cycles which 
proves useful in making certain comparisons with 
Negro labor, and in pointing the way to significant 
interpretations. A value of these figures also lies 
importantly in the fact that what is true of general 
migrations is true of Negro migrations: 

(1) Emigration tends to be large in depression 
years and low in boom years. 

The peaks of Negro migration have been reached 
in 1878 and 1879, 1916-1918 and 1923. In these 
years there were floods and crop failures coinci- 
dental with boom periods outside the South, and 
with aggravated demands for workers. 

(2) Unskilled labor shows the greatest fluctuations. 

There is a vast difference in the fluctuations be- 
tween skilled and unskilled, skilled and _profes- 
sional workers throughout these periods and 
throughout the year. Similarly, there is a vast 
fluctuation in the migration between North and 
South Europeans, the latter contributing the un- 
skilled workers in greatest proportions. Negroes, 
the American migrants, are used first and gen- 
erally as unskilled laborers, and show the fluctua- 
tious characteristics of all unskilled laborers and 
workers. 

(3) There is with unrestricted immigration, a 
rough approximation to seasonal demand and 
to periods of increased business activity. 
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A significant difference appears between long 
and short distance migration. With’ the first, 
adjustment is more difficult; with the second, a 
reduction in immigration more quickly follows a 
reduction in actual demand for workers. 


(4) The high periods of immigration occur dur- 
ing March, April and May, and the low 
periods in the fall. 

This is precisely the case with Negro migrants, 
except that we have been accustomed to saying that 
they were waiting for Spring and warm weather 
before moving North, and that they went home in 
the late fall because they feared the rigors of 
Northern winters. 


(6) Immigration tends to increase the intensity of 
boom periods by making possible an “inten- 
sified expansion” of industry and, at the same 
time checking the regularization of industry. 


(7) Finally, the easy availability of reserve labor 
leads to reduction in wages through competi- 
tion; it leads to large turnover, to employers’ 
expressed attitudes toward workers of a class 
or race, and to workers’ attitudes toward new 
workers. 


On this last it is necessary only to refer to the 
fairly common practice during the first period of 
the recent Negro migrations, of the carrying of a 
double wage scale for white and Negro workers, 
and the frequent practice now of carrying a double 
wage scale for Negroes and Mexicans; to the extra- 
ordinary charges against Negro turnover in indus- 
try, which in itself is very little different, if at all, 
from the turnover of unskilled workers generally; 
to the vast and frequent contradictions in employ- 
ers’ judgments about the abilities of Negro workers 
which follow the swift changes of demand; to the 
welcome of new workers by labor when these 
accessions are for the less desirable unskilled work, 
which automatically lifts the older laber into a 
higher grade, and the fierce objections, sometimes 
outbreaks, when the entrenchments of white labor 
are endangered. 


il. 
T HESE facts sketch roughly the currents of the 


Negro, European and Mexican immigrants for 
industry which are more or less identical. It is 
possible to observe the Negro phase most clearly 
in its recent cross relationships with Mexican 
labor, and the situation created by the forceable 
restriction of Eurovean labor. 

The old immigrants went principally to the 
farms and to trades; they began arriving before 
the feverish expansion of American industry with 
its yearly demand for hundreds of thousands of 
new recruits. The new immigration went to the 
new industrial centers, built roads and railroads, 
carted steel and killed cattle. In 1920 four coun- 
tries—Italy, Poland, Hungary and Russia—had 
1,409,309 emigrants in New York; 361,701 in New 
Jersey ; 633,038 in Pennsylvania; 213,062 in Michi- 
gan. Less than 5 per cent of the immigrants have 
gone South. Between 1900 and 1910 from all 
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countries there were 8,795,386 immigrant aliens 
of which number 5,788,449 or 65 per cent were 
from 4 countries. The immigration legislation cut 
down the number of South Europeans from about 
600,000 to about 11,000. Two sources of labor 
have responded to this shortage: the Negroes from 
the South have filled the first gaps made by the 
receding Europeans, and the Mexicans have filled 
the gaps created by the Negroes. These waves, 
however, have more than a single meaning. In the 
first place, the Negro population, being nearer at 
hand, was the first to be considered. These work- 
ers went in largest numbers to Illinois, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, New York and 
Connecticut—where the European migrants had 
most recently been. They did the work reserved 
for the rawest recruits to industry—the work done 
first by the Irish, then by the Italians, then by the 
Poles, and, in the far West in large part, by Chi- 
nese coolies. But as positions were created in 
semi-skilled and skilled work throueh the natural 
depletion of these places by promotion, death and 
retirement, Negroes moved into these and it became 
dificult again to get the wide selection of workers 
from the Negro groun for the first positions in 
industry. Moreover, there were two other gaps 
created: one where Negroes had left precipitously 
and, one in those sections remote from the centers 
of th Negro population. Mexican laborers have 
been recently used in railroad and construction 
work, for unskilled work in brick yards and iron 
and steel works—this first work of the new Negro 
migrants. 


They have gone into the agricultural sections of 
the South vacated by both Negro and white ten- 
ants, and being most accessible, they have gone 
into California. Between 1920 and 1927 there have 
come into this country 353,721 Mexicans. Texas, 
on the border, and an agricultural state, has re- 
ceived 234,492 or 66.3 per cent of these. Califor- 
nia, 55,090 or 15.6 per cent, and Arizona, 37,878 
or 10.7 per cent. The states of foreign immigrants: 
Michigan, Illinois, New York and ematinatiie, 
have received so far a total of 9,031, but on the 
other hand have received nearly a half million new 
Negroes since 1910. In the years of depression, 
particularly 1922, Mexican immigration was com- 
paratively low; 12,772 came to Texas in that year. 
There was little movement either of Negroes or 
whites Northward. With the return of prosperity 
the number of Mexicans coming into the state 


jumped from 12,572 to 43,537 and finally to 55,191. 


This Mexican migration is increasing gradually 
in California, rapidly in Illinois, Indiana; it is 
remaining about the same year by year in Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Kansas and Pennsylvania; it is 
decreasing slowly in New York, Missouri, and 
Texas, but rapidly in Louisiana. Except in certain 
new centers like Illinois and Michigan, Negro and 
Mexican labor do not meet in serious competition. 

A net result of the Negro movement has been a 
deposit of several questions and problems, none of 
which is as simple as our treatment of them would 
indicate that we accept them to be. These are 
mentioned without elaboration: 
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(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The exposure of Negro workers to industry for 
about 10 years has carried them closer to 
skilled work and its provision for organiza- 
tion. Thus we have now as a most acute ques- 
tion that of the admission of Negroes to labor 
unions. The question does not yet seem as 
serious with Mexican workers. 


The periods of demand are favorable to em- 
ployers’ attitudes toward Negroes while the 
inevitable depression brings mental reaction 
which reflects itself in unfavorable attitudes 
not merely toward Negro work, but in respect 
to other phases of their life. 


There is a question of a possible saturation 
point for a group which does not, like the 
European immigrant, lose itself and its racial 
identity after the first or second generation. 
Increased standards bring increased demands 
which become extremely irritating, particu- 
larly with the ability to rent or buy properties 
outside the old established Negro residence 
areas. 

The release of white workers in the South 
from the pressure of cheap Negro labor is 
making possible a new labor consciousness 
which is reflecting itself in the increasing ex- 
clusion of Negroes from their town trades. It 
is a situation similar to the first release of 
these white workers after Emancipation. Last 
year the white bricklayers of Nashville peti- 
tioned the City Council to stop permitting 
Negro boys to be taught trades in the schools. 
Seventy-five years ago the white carpenters of 
Atlanta petitioned the City Council on the 
same grounds. 


Over a half-million new voters have been en- 


franchised. 

There is the same possibility that Mexican 
labor can be used as a whip for Negro labor 
as Negro labor was used as a whip for white 
labor. 


The resident alien labor supply since the years 
of reduction are approaching the age limits 
which mark the end of active labor and more 
accelerated mortality. The demand for both 
Negro and Mexican labor will probably be 
increased. 

Along with this there is an effort under way 


to place Mexican labor on the quota basis, 
restricting the reserve supply still further. 


(10) Exposure to the North has increased health 


care, literacy for children, and cultural con- 
tacts for both children and adults. 


It is not at all improbable that, despite the 
demonstrable advantages to the Negro migrant in 
the North, the greatest effects of the movement will 
be felt in the South itself. 
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The Wind Blows 


By Mae V. Cowbery 


HE wind blows. 

My soul is like a tree 
Lifting its face to the sun, 
Flinging wide its branches 
To catch the falling rain, 

To breathe into itself a fragrance 
Of far-off fields of clover, 

Of hidden vales of violets,— 

The wind blows,— 

It is spring! 


The wind blows. 

My soul is like sand, 

Hot, burning sand 

That drifts and drifts 
Caught by the wind, 
Swirling, stinging, swarting, 
Silver in the moonlight. 
Soft breath of lovers’ feet 
Lulled to sleep by the lap of waves, 
The wind blows— 

It is summer! 


The wind blows. 

My soul is still 

In silent reverie 

Hearing sometimes a sigh’ 

As the frost steals over the land 
Nipping everywhere. 

Earth is dead. 

The woods are bare. 

The last leaf is gone. 

Nipped by death’s bitter frost, 
My youth grown grey 

Awaits the coming of 

The new year. 

The wind blows,— 


It is winter! 


To A Dark Girl 


By GwenvoLyn B. BENNETT 


LOVE you for your brownness, 
And the rounded darkness of your breast; 


I love you for the breaking sadness in your voice 
And shadows where your wayward eyelids rest. 


Something of old forgotten queens 
Lurks in the lithe abandon of your walk, 
And something of the shackled slave 
Sobs in the rhythm of your talk. 


Oh, little brown girl, born for sorrow’s mate, 
Keep all you have of queenliness, 

Forgetting that you once were slave, 

And let your full lips laugh at Fate! 
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A STORY 


By ELotse 


Biss THOMPSON 


AUPET, an octoroon and born free, was a man 
of considerable insight. That was because, 


having brains, he used them. The cause of Julie’s, 
his wife’s, trouble was no secret to him. Although 
it never dawned upon him fully until after she died. 
Then he dictated the words to be placed upon her 
tombstone. The inscription proved to be unique, 
but not more than the cemeteries themselves of old 
New Orleans. The motto written in 1832 read as 
follows: “Because she saw with the eyes of her 
grandfather, she died at the sight of her babe’s 
face,” 

This grandfather, Aristile Blanchard, had been 
an enigma to the whole Quadroon Quarter of New 
Orleans. But he was no enigma to Paupet although 
he had never lain eyes upon him. Seeing him had 
not been necessary for Paupet had heard his whole 
life’s history from Paul, Julie’s brother, whom he 
met in Mobile before he had known Julie. Paul, 
although a ne’er do well who had left the home- 
fires early, admired his grandfather immensely. 
Hence he had found delight even as a youth in 
securing from the old man those facts of his life 
which had proved so interesting to Paupet. 

Now Paupet, among other things, was a natural 
psychologist albeit an unconscious one. He was 
accustomed to ponder the motives of men, their 
peculiar mental traits and their similarity to those 
of their parents whom he happened to know. No 
one was more interesting to Paupet than Julie, his 
wife. So of course he gave much thought to her. 
But the occasion is always necessary for the knowl- 
edge of a soul, and the opportunity for really 
knowing Julie came only when she was expecting 
her offspring. But even then Paupet would not 
have known where to place the blame for her 
peculiarity had he not known, as we have said, all 
there was to know about old Aristile Blanchard. 
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That Aristile was a man to be pitied Paupet fe! 
there was no question. For what man does not de 
serve pity who sees his fondest dream fall with th: 
swiftness of a rocket from a starlit sky to the dark 
ness of midnight? No wonder that hallucination 
then seized him. With such a nature as his tha’ 
was to be expected. But that the influence of such 
a delusion should have blighted Julie’s young life 
was the thing of which Paupet most bitterly com. 
plained. 

Aristile, Paul told Paupet, had been a native of 
Hayti. Coming to New Orleans in 1795 when the 
slave insurrection was hottest, he had set up an at- 
mosphere of revolt as forceful as the one he had 
left behind him. Of course when Julie entered the 
world, the revolution had long been over; Toussaint 
L’Ouverture had demonstrated his fitness to rule, 
had eventually been thrown in an ignominious dun- 
geon and been mouldering in the grave some five 
years or more. But the fact that distressed Paupet 
was that Aristile lived on to throw his baneful in- 
fluence over the granddaughter entrusted by a 
dying mother to his care. : 

Of all the free men of color in Hayti at the time 
none were more favored than Aristile. A quadroon 
of prepossessing appearance with some capital at 
hand, he had been sent to Bordeaux, France, by a 
doting mother to study the arts for which he was 
thought to show marked predilection. In reality he 
was but a dabbler in the arts, returning at length to 
his native land with some acquaintance with most 
of them, as for instance sculpture, painting, wood- 
carving and the like but with no very comprehen- 
sive knowledge of any one of them. There was one 
thing, however, that did not escape him—being 
there at the time when France was a hotbed of that 
revolt which finally stormed the Bastile—and that 
was the spirit of liberty. “Liberty, Fraternity, 
Equality” was in the very air he breathed. He re- 
turned from France with revolutionary tendencies 
far in advance of any free man in the island, ten- 
dencies that awaited but the opportunity to blossom 
into the strongest sort of heroism. 

Although he burned to be of service to his race 
on returning to his native land he forced himself to 
resume his usual tenor of life. He sought appren- 
ticeship to an Oriental mask-maker, a rare genius 
in his line where the rich Franch planters were 
wont to go in preparation for their masquerades 
and feast-day festivities. Masks had always had a 
strange fascination for Aristile. He would often sit 
lost in thought beside their maker, his mind full of 
conflicting emotions. But when the French slave- 
owners assembled at Cape Haitien to formulate 
measures against the free men of color to whom the 
National Assemble in France had decreed full citi- 
zenship, he forgot everything and throwing down 
his tools immediately headed the revolt that 
followed. 

With Rigaud, the mulatto captain of the slaves, 
he gave himself to the cause of France, offering at 
the risk of his life to spy upon the English when 
they came to the support of the native French 
planters bent upon re-establishing slavery upon 


the island. 
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Making up as a white man as best he could, he 
boldly entered the port of Jeremie where the Eng- 
lish had but recently landed. His ruse would have 
succeeded had it not been for a native white planter 
all too familiar with his African earmarks, who 
standing by at the time readily spotted him out. 
Without warning, Aristile was seized, flogged un- 
mercifully and thrown into a dungeon to die. But 
he was rescued after a time by a good angel in the 
form of an octoroon planter identified with whites 
all his life because of a face that defied detection; 
not only rescued but shipped with his daughter in 
safety to New Orleans. Then the octoroon rescuer 
took up the work of spy upon the English which 
Aristile had been forced to relinquish. That he was 
successful is manifested in the subsequent work of 
Toussaint L’Ouverture who because of him was able 
before very long to drive in all the troops of the 
English, to invest their strongholds, to assault their 
forts, and ultimately to destroy them totally. 

This incident had a lifelong effect upon Aristile. 
Full of despondency, disappointment over his 
failure in the work he had set himself to do with the 
enthusiasm and glow of a martyr, his mind dwelt 
wholly upon the facial lineaments that had brought 
about his defeat. “Cheated!” he would exclaim bit- 
terly. “Cheated out of the opportunity of doing the 
highest service because of a face four degrees from 
the pattern prescribed for success. Fate has been 
against me.—Nature has been against me. It was 
never meant that I should do the thing I burned to 
do.—O, why did not Nature give me the face of my 
father ?—Then all things would have been possible 
to me. Other quadroons have been so blessed. Hun- 
dreds of them—thousands of them! Save for a slight 
sallowness of the skin there was absolutely nothing 
to show their African lineage. But Nature in pro- 
jecting my lips and expanding my nose has set me 
apart for the contumely of the world.—The ancients 
lied when they said the gods made man’s face from 
the nose upwards, leaving their lower portion for 
him to make himself. Try as I may I will never be 
able to change the mask that Nature has imposed 
upon me.” 

Day and night these thoughts were with him. 
Paul described this state to Paupet declaring that his 
mother had feared for Aristile’s mind. At length 
this mood suddenly changed to one of exultation 
and he rose from his bed a new man. 

“I have found the formula for greatness!” he told 
those about him, “It reads, Thou shalt be seen wear- 
ing a white man’s face.—But only a fraction being 
able to carry out this prescription it is left for me 
to create a symbol so perfect in its imitation of Na- 
ture that the remainder of mankind may likewise 
receive a place in the sun. My brothers and I shall 
no longer be marked for defeat. I shall make a mask 
that will defy Nature herself. There shall be no 
more distinct and unmistakable signs that will de- 
termine whether a man shall be master or slave. 
All men in future shall have the privilege of be- 
ing what they will.” 

With this end in view he repaired to the Quad- 
roon Quarter of New Orleans and set up a work- 
shop that soon became the talk of the district be- 
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cause of the strange-looking objects it contained. 
Paupet could vouch for their strangeness for they 
were still in existence when he came to the place. 
Upon the walls of this room hung many attempts of 
the thing Aristile had set himself to do. There were 
masks of paper patiently glued in small bits to- 
gether in a brave effort to imitate Nature in the 
making of a white man’s face. Likewise masks of 
wood, of papier mache and of some soft, clinging, 
leaf-like material which it is very likely he dis- 
covered in Louisiana’s wonderous woods. Inter- 
esting-looking objects they were, everyone of them, 
most of them, however, were far from the goal; but 
a few in their skin-like possibility of stretching over 
a man’s face might have been made perfect—who 
knows—greater marvels have been seen—had their 
completion not been suddenly broken off. There 
was about the whole of this room an unmistakable 
depression, an atmosphere of shattered hope as if 
the maker of these objects had set out with high 
purpose toward their completion then suddenly 
been chilled by some unforeseen happening that 
filled him with despair. And so it really had been. 
While Negro supremacy existed in his beloved 
country Aristile worked with ever-increasing en- 
thusiasm toward his cherished dream. He had been 
unable, he told himself, to assist his brothers as a 
soldier because of the lineaments that Nature had 
imposed. But he would present them with a 
talisman like unto Aladdin’s lamp that would work 
wonders for them in a world where to be blessed 
was to be white. But when the news reached him 
that Toussaint, the savior of his race had been 
tricked and thrown into a French prison to die, 
he was plunged into the deepest sorrow and turned 
from his purpose in despair. Laying aside his 
implements, for a long time he could not be in- 
duced to take interest in anything. At length when 
his funds began to dwindle, it was bourne in upon 
him that men must work if they would live. Then 
he turned to the making of those limp figures in 
sweeping gowns that when Paupet saw them were 
no doubt of his own distorted mind, designed for 
standing in the farthest corner of the room—gro- 
tesque figures wearing hideous masks, the reflection, 
clowns and actors of the comic stage. 


It was not very long before the place began to be 
frequented by patrons of the Quadroon Masques 
and of those open-air African dances and debauche- 
ries known as “Voodoo Carousals” held in the Con- 
go Square. Later actors from the French Opera 
looked in upon him. Then he conceived the idea 
of having Clotile, his daughter, already an expert 
with the needle, prepare for his patrons of the 
masque and stage to be rented at a nominal fee, 
those gowns and wraps that were now fading be- 
hind the glass doors of yonder cabinets. But 
though he worked continuously it had no power, 
apparently, to change his usual course of thought. 
His mind ever dwelt upon the disaster that had 
blighted his life. 

And then came Julie in this atmosphere of de- 
pression to take up in time the work which fate 
decreed Clotile should lay down. As apt with the 
needle as her dead mother had been she was able, 
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when her grandfather through age and ill-health complexion and his she knew that she would be able 


became enfeebled, to maintain them both. And to give to her children the mask which her grand- 
those were formative years for the young Julie, father had yearned. She saw now why he had 
obliged to listen to her grandfather’s half-crazed failed. No doubt it was never meant for men to 
tirade against Nature’s way of fixing a man to his know anything about it at all. It must be in the 
clan through the color of his skin. Unaccustomed keepings of mothers alone. “Now we will see,” 
to thinking independently she, however, could see she told herself exultantly. “Ef my daughter got 
something of the disastrousness of it all because of to wear a head handgcher lak me. Fo’ me it ees 
the stringent laws confronting her in New Orleans, notting. I cannot help. But jes’ de same a son of 
As much as she longed to do so, for instance, she mine goin’ be king of some Carnival yet. You 
wear of the of the times, watch out fo’ me.” 
although much of it was made by her own fingers, , 
because of the law forbidding it: a bandana hand- 
kerchief being decreed to all free women of color h 7 watt wed mg tox to the Quarter, she showed 
so that they might easily be distinguished from When, Gale 
white ladies. And that was only one of the minor ik. Of time their Sent was 
laws. There were others graver and more disast- poe ye = be = e an experimentalist in the mat- 
rous by far. So these conditions forced her to -_ of cross-breeds, painfully nervous and full of 
realize early that her grandather had good reason the outcome of a situation 
for his lament. She too deplored the failure of q long. What prepara- 
his design—the making of a mask that would open "Sh especially 
the barred and bolted doors of privilege for those in Ge 
who knocked thereon. Without anything like bit- h 
terness for these conditions, she began to reason ate a - Ae ozen infants. She literally cov- 
that color and not mental endowment or _lofti- fo of and 
emale names in preparation for the Christening: 


ness of character determjned the caliber of a man. ; 
For did not color determine his destiny? He was and made so many trips to town for all ray of 
rich or poor, happy or unhappy according to his a ap a became full of anxiety for 
complexion and not according to his efforts at all. 

And so the words superior and inferior were inva- To him she talked very freely now of her readi- 
riably dependent upon the color of his skin. She, ness in marrying him—it was really for the good of 


_a brunette-like quadroon, the counterpart of her the child that was about to come to them. Her 
trials would not be her infant’s. She had seen to 


grandfather, was far superior to the black slave- 
peddlers who sometimes came into the Quadroon that. He would look like Paupet, and could there 
Quarter begging a place to rest. And that was fore choose his own way in life unhampered by 
why the Quarter guarded the section so jealously custom or law. 
from all black dwellers, however free they might To the midwife too she communicated her hopes 
be because they wanted only superior people in and expectations, dwelling at great length upon the 
their midst. future of the child the whiteness of whose face 
One morning some months after her grandfather’s would be a charm against every prevailing ill. 
death she awoke trembling with a great discovery, Such optimism augured ill to the midwife who 
for years she reflected in wonderment her revered rarely vouchsafed her a word. When at length the 
relative had tried to make a mask that when fitted child was born, the midwife tarried a long time be- 
to a man’s face would change his entire future and fore placing in into Julie’s arms. It was sympathy 
had failed. And lo! the secret had just been whis- upon her part that caused the delay. But Julie 
pered to her. “To me,” she whispered to herself could not understand it. In the midst of her great 
ecstatically, “to po’ lil” me. An’ I know it ees tr- sufferings she marvelled at it, until at length she 
rue, yes. It got to be tr-rue. ‘Cause madda Nature, caught a glimpse of her child’s face. Then she 
she will help in de work, an’ w’at else you want?” screamed. With horror she saw that it was identic- 
For the life-mate she would choose for herself al with the one in the locket about her neck. It 
would be an octoroon, as fair as a lily. With her was the image of her chocolate-colored mother. 


Beauty 


By DeLmoro Boso 


Y muse, if one so thoughtless should deny 
That ugliness can pretty to the eye 

Appear, you tell them loveliness, my dear, 

Is not an object, but an atmosphere. 
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The Poetry of Haiti 


A Review 
By Joun MatTHeEvus 


OFESSOR FORTUNAT STROWSKI of the 

Institute and the University of Paris, who 
this year gave courses in French literature and 
civilization in Columbia University Summer Ses- 
sion, has written a significant introduction to this 
important collection from the writing of forty-four 
Haitian poets.* The selections, he states, indicate 


that the atmosphere of French culture has persisted * 


in Haiti in spite of the severing of political ties. In 
the exotic branch of French lettters they possess in 
the main, he believes, the unique quality of indigen- 
ous originality and of freedom from a servile imita- 
tion of Parisian models. 

For this reason, perhaps, many have been ac- 
claimed by the French Parnassus. Indeed, as the 
publisher advertises, “the three hundred and eighty- 
nine pages of the anthology present a work of orig- 
inal and intriguing art, a production that is not 
only critical and historical, but also conscientious 
and scholarly, a revelation of the unknown crea- 
tions of a mysterious isle, of a literature that was 
yesterday undiscovered, but to-day incorporated in 
the body of French letters.” 


Louis Morpeau, a distinguished critic, scholar 
and litérateur, has made every Negro in civilization 
his debtor. From the limbo of the unpublished he 
has rescued writing of significance. He has pub- 
lished the creative achievements of his compatriots. 
The French speaking jurors have voted them worthy 
of the tradition of the Haitian emancipator, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, the first of the blacks, whom 
Napoléon treacherously hounded to death. The 
judgment of English letters, of Nordic civilization, 
where the Negro is an alien competitor, will find 
them of equal import. : 

The Anglo-African, that is the English speaking 
Negro, both in America and in the British posses- 
sions, is becoming internationally minded with 
regard to his blood brethren. The World War, the 
Pan-African Congresses, fostered with prophetic 
vision by Dr. Burghardt DuBois, the phantasmago- 
ria of the Garvey program, René Maran’s Batouala, 
increase in European travel, have forced the inter- 
national thought both upon the Negro intellectuals 
and the Negro masses. This Haitian Anthology 
then is but another link in the chain of Negro world 
rapprochement. While it may never attain the vogue 
of the Goncourt Prize masterpiece, the selections 
are evidence irrefutable of the inherent poetry in 
the African soul, regardless of the medium through 
which it is expressed, just as Maran’s graphic word- 
painted expressions and unforgettable phrase- 
sculptured reliefs purtray the African tragedy. 

M. Morpeau is an authority in his field, well 


Anthologie d’un Siécle de Poésie Haitienne (1817- 
1925) by Louis Morpeau. (A study of the Haitian muse 
in the French language and the in the créole. Selections 
chosen from each author are preceded by bibliographical, 


critical and biographical notes.) Published by Bossard, 


known in France, for much of the critical discus- 
sion appeared first under the author’s name in the 
Paris Revue de L’Amérique Latine (July, August, 
1922). He has achieved therefore a pioneer and 
also a patriotic service. 


To Americans of African descent the Anthology 
has a peculiar historical interest. The first Negro 
Republic has played no unimportant role during 
the course of American history. The astounding 
triumph of Toussaint L’Ouverture at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century terrorized the American 
slaveholding class. The intrepid black statesman 
successfully negotiated a commercial treaty with 
the United States, which the slave power promptly 
annulled in 1806. Dessaline’s complete victory 
over Napoleon’s brother-in-law, Le Clerc, and his 
twenty thousand veterans, was a deciding factor in 
the Emperor's sale of Louisiana to America. Simon 
Bolivar received aid and hope from the Haitians 
when he had been temporarily baffled in his dream 
of liberating the Spanish-American Colonies. His 
achievement of the dream later created need for 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


Then that General Soulouque who made himself 
the ill-starred Emperor Faustin I, sent agents to 
New Orleans to encourage emigration of the free 
people of color from Louisiana to his black king- 
dom. His overthrow by General Geffrard thwarted 
the movement that was winked at by the white 
rulers of Louisiana and completely won the hearts 
of the créoles whose position under slave-owning 
American rule had become intolerable. A few 
years later there was organized in Boston under the 
patronage of Abolitionists and Republicans a “Hai- 
tian Bureau of Imigration”.. A Guide to Haiti, 
edited by James Redpath, was published in 1861, 
designed to give necessary information to colored 
emigrants who wished to escape American preju- 
dices. 

The contents of the Anthology constantly remind 
that during these harassing decades, Haitians, finely 
educated in the schools of France, were writing 
verse of high order. Jules-Solime Milscent, killed 
by an earthquake in 1842 had written “fables” not 
unworthy of comparison with those of the master 
La Fontaine. “Le Serpent et l'Homme” for example 
is striking. Isaac L’Ouverture, son of the great 
Toussaint, probably had written his “L’Haitiade”. 
The unfortunate Coriolin Ardouin, dead in 1835 
at twenty-three, had penned beautiful lines of ro- 
mantic melancholy in Mariani. 


With the American occupation before us, mind- 
ful of its benefits and of its indignities, sympathy 
thrills with the swelling note of patriotism sweep- 
ing through the book. There is Arséne Chevry 
striking a martial stride in his “The Standard 
Bearer”—“Le Porte-Drapeau,” that echoes “Le 
Chant Du Départ” of Marie-Joseph Chénier. 


“N’entends-tu pas sur la colline 

Le tambour? Oui, le tambour bat; 

Ecoute, mére . . . Ah! Dessaline 
Appelle les noirs au combat!” 


“Do you not hear upon the green 
The drumbeat? Yes, the drumbeat play; 
Harken, mother . . . Ah! Dessaline 
Summons black men to the fray.” 


There are Tertullien Guilbaud and Léon Vieux, 
who inspire in classical vein lofty patriotism. Pierre 
Faubert in ringing lines “Aux Haitiens” sings a 
warning and the need of union. 


“Union! mot bien vieux, fréres, mais mot 
sublime.” 


Behind these poets beat the barbaric drums of 
the uprising, hovers the grim will to die for free- 
dom. They are the poets of combat; they have no 
time to paint pictures of peace. But two poets 
came who caught the gay pageantry of the peasants’ 
uneventful lives, the salt of their proverbs, the buzz 
of their speech. One was Oswald Durand, the 
sensualist, the hedonist’ and the Mistral of Haiti; 
the other, Massilon Coicou, has won fame in the 
drama, as well as in verse. On their canvases flash 
the tropical colors of the Haitian scene, those gor- 
geous decorations of nature for the swift tragedies 
that have so impressed Blair Niles in her throbbing 
impressions of Black Haiti. In Durand, says 
Duraciné Vaval of his fellow countryman, lurk 
“the fragrance of trees, the blue of sky, the song 
of birds, the golden fruited mango, the murmur of 
brooks gliding through the sugar cane.” 

It is Durand, who has written the most widely 
known of Haitian verses—“Choucoune” in the cré- 
ole patois, “Idalina,” voluptuous dark maiden, a 
dusky Jeanneton reborn from Villon’s time and 
Regnier’s day, “Nos Pays,” Haitian country girls, 
black and brown and yellow. 


“Pour vous, mes maitresses, 

Griffonnes et négresses 

Et jaunes miilatresses 

Vers aux doux sons 
Chansons.” 


Coicou in his “Reproches de Ti Yette,” “Re- 
proaches of little Henrietta” tells in simple patois, 
the simple tragedy of the deserted mistress. In his 
“Columbus” he has composed a poem of universal 
appeal that recalls the Columbus of Joaquin Miller. 

George Cylvian has caught the native genius for 
the animal tale, brought from Africa, in his créole 
versions of La Fontaine’s fables. 

Etzer Vilaire, whose “Nouveaux Poémes” (1912) 
were crowned by the French Academy and won a 
recompense of $2,000 from the Haitian Legislative 
Chambers, is a poet-philosopher, following in the 
path of de Vigny and the Parnassians. He con- 
templates life and finds that “pain is nothing but 
the fire that purifies, the Eternal is love, and you, 
the cursed, can glimpse across hell a Paradise.” 
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“Mais la douleur n’est rien qu'un feu qui 
purifie, 

L’Eternel est amour, et vous pouvez, maudits, 

Entrevoir, & travers l’Enfer, des Paradis!” 


But one must not quote from forty-four poets. 
The reader who knows French must delve for him- 
self. He will follow their lives with interest. Of 
the four and forty, two were women, thirty taught 
school (luttaient dans l’enseignement), fourteen 
branched over into law and one into a court clerk- 
ship. If he be an Anglo-African or Afro-American 
he will be lead to discover the worthy achievement 
of the Afro-Latin in the creative arts. He will 
want to know more of Placido and José Francisco 
Manzano of Cuba, of Machado de Assis of Brazil 
and of Castro Alves of the same country, who tho’ 
not a Negro, was the poet of the slaves, whose 
“Voices from Africa,” “As Vozes da Africa” is 
called by Dr. Goldberg the “Eli Eli lama sabac- 
thani” of the black race. He will want to know 
all these and knowing them, will be prouder of his 
lineage that traces back to the black, fertile bosom 


of mysterious Africa. 
Who's Who 


Will W. Alexander, recipient of the 1926 Harmon award in 
field of race relations, is Director of the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation at Atlanta, Georgia. 

the author of 


John Vandercook, traveling writer, is 


Tom-T om. 


John Matheus, many times winner in Opportunity con- 
tests, is head of the Romance Language Department 
at West Virginia Collegiate Institute. 


Eloise Bibb Thompson, of Los Angeles and New York 
is a short story writer and playwright already known 
to OpporTUNITY readers. 


Mae V. Cowdery, a member of the Black Opals group in 
Philadelphia, is a newcomer to our pages, as are also 
Delmoro Bobo of Okolona, Miss., and Harry Levette 
of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Gwendolyn Bennett, of Brooklyn, New York, snatches time 
from her well known flute to send us a poem. 


Arthur H. Fauset is principal of one of Philadelphia’s pub- 
lic schools, besides being one of the better known of 
the young Negro writers. 


Alison Davis, Phi Beta Kappa man from Williams College, 
is at present instructor of English at Hampton In- 
stitute, 
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THE DARK TOWER 


EST one dering col ist should bear down too 
severely on the patience of OpportuNity’s subscrib- 
ers, the Tower for this month has been turned over to 

a guest conductor who will accomplish the double kindness 
of presenting our readers with a new personal angle on 
things, while at the same time permitting the usual wielder 
of this baton to limber up his fingers after a pleasant period 
of summer inactivity. . . . Introducing Mr. Richard Bruce, 
artist, poet, and for October 1927 impressario of The Dark 
Tower. . .. 

“I have just looked over the proofs of Caroling Dusk, 
an anthology of verse by Negro poets, edited by Countee 
Cullen. It is going to be a beautiful book with a jacket 
by Aaron Douglas. Nearly all the Negro poets are repre- 
sented: Lamgston Hughes, Georgia Douglas Johnson, Arna 
Bontemps, Angelina Grimké, Claude McKay, Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar, Alice Dunbar Nelson and W. E. B. Du Bois 
being among the best known. Albert Rice is represented 
by a few very lovely things. Mr. Rice is new to most of 
us. A very interesting feature is introduced in the auto- 
biographical sketches. Each artist has written his own 
except in three instances, in two of which the poet is dead 
and in the third too young. I shall get the first copy off 
the press. . . . And in connection with the proofs: I had 
taken them down to a friend’s house to look over and 
discuss. It was in the middle of our discussion that she 
reminded me that there would be a demonstration such 
as I had never seen before in Union Square. So off we 
went to Union Square. We reached a vantage point just 
opposite The Daily Worker's Bulletin. As we took our 
places the bulletin read: “Japanese Workers Flood Streets 
Before U. S. Embassy Buildings.” There was dead silence. 
Only a tenseness that we had first noticed. People talking 
in rather hushed tones. In Italian, Jewish and English. 
In French, Armenian, and Russian. Greenwich Village 
well represented by made-to-order suits and workingmen’s 
shoes, patched suits and silk socks, sandles and smocks 
and long hair, cigarette holders and note books. And little 
Italy. By tight-fitting suits and patent-leather shoes. Cor- 
duroy trousers and well-shaven faces. Rough blue shirts 
and black hair. And Russia. By working clothes and 
florid faces. Haunted eyes and red hands. There was an 
overtone of hushed laughter and joking. But the merri- 
ment was a trifle forced, and artificial, and only tended to 
make the tense undercurrent more palpable. Strong indi- 
vidual and personal emotions vied with party emotions. A 
sense of helplessness and anxiety mixed with indignation 
seemed to pervade the crowd. People speaking in hushed 
tones. Smoking furtive cigarettes as though talking and 
smoking were forbidden. Whispered commonplaces spoken 
absently as all eyes shifted from time to time toward the 
bulletin board. An enormous crowd trying to appear indi- 
vidual and careless. Or grouped and defiant. Whispering. 
And we continued our conversation—in whispers. Speak- 
ing of the psychology of having each poet contribute his 
biographical sketch—of— the bulletin board again: “Fif- 
teen Minutes To Live.” The voices renewed their farce. 
And we. Mounted police kept a passage clear in the 
street, and patrolmen one clear on the sidewalks. The 
crowd divided. Part of it right, under the bulletin board. 
Then a iine of mounted police. A clear streeet. More 
mounted police. A crowd, patrolmen, and a clear space; 
then patrolmen and the crowd. Filling the park and 
spilling out into Broadway and Seventeenth and Fourteenth 
Streets. Right in front of us a tall, dark boy with tangled 
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hair was offering silent prayer. A little blond girl with 
him kept her eyes glued to the board. There were excited 
movements in the office window next to the one displaying 
the bulletin. The window was thrown open. All sound 
ceased. The window swung to again. “Ten Minutes to 
Live.” And the hum and buzz of the strained voices re- 
newed. The false laughter and furtive smoking. Our 
conversation. Shifting. The bulletin again. “Sacco and 
Vanzetti Bravely Await Death.” The crowd breathed again 
and shifted. It was becoming restless and a constant 
patrol by mounted police and patrolmen was necessary. 
The bulletin. “Witnesses to the Execution Begin to 
Arrive.” The sound of shifting feet and nervous laughter 
became an accompaniment to the appearance on the bulle- 
tin. “They Enter the Death Room.” Another bulletin. I 
could not see it. There was perfect silence. Then a 
scream. And another. And another, In front of me a 
young man was tearing his clothes, and giving voice to 
wordless cries. Some one screamed—Assassini. The word 
was put into his mouth. Assassini—Assassini . . . It was 
taken up by individuals. Tears and sobs and shouts. And 
cries of assassini. But the greater number was silent and 
motionless. The bulletin announcing Vanzetti’s death was 
an anti-climax- Immediately the police attempted to dis- 
perse the crowds. Mounted police. Police in armored 
motorcycles, Patrolmen. And from the center of the park 
a woman's voice began the “Internationale.” We were 
carried on the crest of the crowd. Down Fourteenth Street, 
singing, shouting, weeping, gesticulating. And police. At 
Second Avenue another attempt was made to disperse the 
crowds. Mounted police charged on the sidewalk. People 
scattered. We went down Second Avenue. At Twelfth 
Street a crowd suddenly overtook us. A charge of police 
in armored motorcycles scattered them. We ran behind 
the green lattice that protects the sidewalk tables at the 
“Royal.” At the table were gathered most of the Jewish 
intelligentia. So we sat and sipped iced coffee and dis- 
cussed the evening. 


Next day was dark and rainy. Harlem was in gala 
attire. All the street lights were lighted. And thousands 
of red, green, and yellow lights strung across the streets. 
Banners and signs and flags. Elks heads and purple and 
white garbed people mingling with the already overcrowded 
streets, Someone shouted “They're coming!” All traffic 
was stopped; mounted police kept the streets clear. And 
with a blare of horns and drums the parade struck Seventh 
Avenue. People were hanging out of every window. 
Crowded every available foot of sidewalk and _ street. 
Passed by a white-dressed band. Pandemonium of cheers 
and personal greetings and shouts. A lady drum major 
strutted by clad in royal purple satin and yellow. Shod 
with golden slippers. As resplendent as Caius or Solomon. 
Banners, floats, pandemonium. And laughter. All beneath 
a heavy sky jewelled with string upon string of red, yellow, 
and green electric lights. No rain could wash away the 
purple or smiles or gold and laughter. And then night. 
Seventh Avenue resplendent. Beautiful. The electric 
lights given back again by the glassy streets. Laughter 
and gayety. Venders and hawkers. Corn puddin’; Vir- 
ginia ham; corn bread; feasts for sale; and festivity. On 
and on into the night. Dark clothes and gala ties alter- 
nated with white clothes and purple ties . Dress. Red, 
white, yellow, and orange. Kaleidoscopic. And plumes, 
and feast and joy. And all around signs of welcome. Four 
days and nights in carnival attire. 


I have just finished Copper Sun by Countee Cullen. It 
is very charmingly illustrated by Charles Cullen. Mr. 
Cullen’s latest book of poems continues to fulfill his prom- 
ise. It is replete with apt and béautiful imagery. One 
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verse particularly stays with me as a perfect example of 
the possibilities for beauty and rhythm given a poet: 

I who employ a poet’s tongue 

Would tell you how 

You are a golden damson hung 

Upon a silver bough. 
It would be difficult to find four more beautiful lines. And 
those are merely an introduction to the poem itself, 


Langston Hughes has returned to New York after having 
been south all summer. He has a number of very inter- 
esting tales to tell about the flood area and New Orleans. 
Strange tales about visiting voodoo gatherings where a 
“cunjer” woman put a protective charm upon Miss Zora 
Hurston and himself. And waters so calm and peaceful 
that one could hardly believe it was flood tide were it not 
for the houses jutting up like strange and melancholy 
water flowers. Were it not for the miles and miles of mud 
and ooze. Some of it hard and cracked like a bas-relief 
map—some of it soft and rich giving off colors of the 
rainbow under the sun. Were it not for the refugee 
camps, cluttered with bedding and pans and chairs and 
trinkets salvaged from the waters. Were it not for the 
thousands of congregated men and women and children. 
The laborers fortifying levees. The patrol of soldiers and 
the bustle to acclimate oneself to one’s surroundings. 
Strange sights and weird streets in New Orleans. The 
vaults with their tier upon tier of tiny doors. Some orna- 
mented, some plain. And Baton Rouge partly built on 
stilts. Out into the waters and swamps. And the flowers 
and steps growing right out of the water. And after all 
that New York again. Mr. Hughes should have much ma- 
terial for a number of new poems. 


The Theatre Guild has been rehearsing for Porgy by 
Du Bose Heyward, which opens on the third of October. 
Frank Wilson plays the name part and the cast of princi- 
pals includes Evelyn Ellis and Rose Maclendon. The play 
is very good, so far as I can see from rehearsals, Frank 
Wilson making an excellent cripple and Miss Ellis an 
excellent Bess. As for Miss Maclendon, her part as Rob- 
bins’ wife gives her wide range for her powers. The atmos- 
phere bits are done by local Negroes among whom you 


are certain to recognize a number of friends. 
Richard Bruce. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 


Tue Gotpen Centipepe, by Louise Gerard. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, New York City. 364 pp. 


FTER Lindbergh, the adventures of Hon. Tracy Sin- 
A clair, retired British major, in quest of divers bird 
species to be found in a section of Wes Africa which turns 
out to be a nest of centipedes rather than an ornithologist’s 
haunt, seem tame by comparison. But that is only for the 
moment. Lindbergh for all his matchless heroism and re- 
markable achievement, will shortly be laid to comparative 
rest along with the innumerable train of heroes whose 
praises have been sung in days gone by; but the perennial 
mystery story continues to fascinate the reader and will 
ever call forth a host of staunch admirers. 

Louise Gerard’s Golden Centipede is unique in the 
mystery story field. Its story is different; a certain literary 
quality pervades the work which distinguishes it from so 
many of the poorly written stories whose chief claim upon 
the reader’s attention is the mystery they unfold; and the 
most significant thing about the book is that its entire 
plot is staged in or about African territory. 

The author has taken a conventional curse motif, and 
by a faithful portrayal of African life, tribal customs, char- 
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acter delineation, and natural description, has produced a 
work of unmistakable African flavor even though all the 
main characters are white. The story is nothing if not 
African. It abounds with compelling suggestions of Afri- 
can jungles and jungle dwellers, African heat, fetisches, 
tomtoms, not to mention African pestilences and deadly 
African poisons such as the poisons of centipedes. 

Hitherto it has been China, India, and to a lesser ex- 
tent Central and South America which have provided the 
scenes for stories of mystery and fanaticism developing out 
of a system of highly organized religious and social ritual. 
For some reason Africa has been neglected. With The 
Golden Centipede the author has revealed a new field of 
literary opportunity which ought to yield fruit as rich in 
artistic wealth as the mines in Rhodesia were rich in min- 
eral wealth. 

Why, after all, should we not look forward confidently 
to a time when our book shelves will be filled with vol- 
umes on Africa, where today it is rare to find a single 
African reminder? Consider the native African, his abun- 
dant folk lore, the wealth of religious and other ritual at- 
tendant upon his daily life, and his remarkably fertile and 
imaginative mind. Certainly there is something about the 
African which lends itself to a considerably greater variety 
of tales than either the Oriental or the American Indian. 

The Golden Centipede hardly reaches the high water 
mark either of emotional appeal or of craftsmanship, but it 
is decidedly above the average for its kind of story. It has 
neither the swift, richly colorful and vivid style of 
Batouala, nor the poignant, subtle directness of Sarah Mil- 
lin’s God’s Stepchildren (one could wish Miss Gerard had 
rewritten the book to about two-thirds its present length) 
but it is quite the equal of these works in the faithfulness 
with which the author employs her material. Miss Gerard 
knows her West Africa and she writes with an eye to 
truth as well as to fiction. 

The book ought not to pass by the notice of Negro 
literati, just as it is sure not to escape readers of all classes 
who delight in stories of mystery and adventure. 

In passing one cannot fail to comment upon the growing 
number of books with an African background. With few 
exceptions these works are by persons of the opposite 
group. To one who laments the necessity of a Joel Chand- 
ler Harris in a field which unquestionably belonged to a 
Negro, it comes with more than a transient heart-sickness 
that even the romances of which the early African slave 
traffic must have produced a large number will likely be 
left to white authors while our own Dumas’ and Pushkins 
divide their time between race problems and passing judg- 
ment upon works by artists of the opposite group which by 
every right of unpurchasable heritage should have been 
done by our own. Arthur Huff Fauset. 


Southern Literary Studies by C. Alphonso Smith, The 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., The Baker and Taylor Co., New York. 
ALPHONSO SMITH spent his life seeking to 
C awaken in young white men of the South a con- 
sciousness of the value of Southern literature, and 
of the rich material at hand for the South’s new generation 
of writers. His influence upon the New South move- 
ment was evidently most effective at the University of 
North Carolina, from whose press the present collection 
of his Southern Literary Studies is issued. What he most 
desired—to help mould “Americanism” by the spirit of 
our best literature——has been accomplished through his 
influence upon the present generation of scholars at 
Chapel Hill, who have admirably succeeded in bringing 
research scholarship into relation with life. 

Dr. Smith was the author of works in philology and 
literary criticism, and of some hundred articles in scholarly 
publications, and the editor of several anthologies. His 
best known works are What Can Literature Do For Me? 
O. Henry Biography, and Edgar Allan Poe: How To 
Know Him. The value of the. present collection of essays 
appears to me to lie in the author’s emancipated mental 
outlook in dealing with southern life and its leaders in 
the past, in his scholarly reinterpretation of some forgotten 
literary figures, and in his understanding of Negro life, 
which though at times biased by the manorial or “folk- 
lore” outlook, is at other times quite sound. Dr. Smith 
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understands, for example, that Stephen Foster's songs are 
sung in the south “only by white people, never by Negroes, 
except in a minstrel show,” and that the folklore repre- 
sented in the Uncle Remus stories was not borrowed by 
the Negroes from the Indians, but was brought by the 
slaves from Africa to the United States and Brazil and 
learned by the Indians in both countries from the Negroes. 
He is likewise thoroughly able to make critical distinc- 
tions with regard to the works of Washington, DuBois, 
and Dunbar. 

With regard to the white South, Dr. Smith agrees with 
Thomas Nelson Page that the South was not literary be- 
fore 1870 because its intellectual forces were absorbed 
in the vital problems of slavery, and because the Southern 
people have a general ambition for political distinction 
and polemical controversy. Dr. Smith might well have 
added that the South it still intellectually backward be- 
cause Southerners take undue pride in small office hold- 
ing, and expend their intellectual forces in the editorial 
columns of their newspapers, which they still consider a 
noble institution for preserving the old South's traditions. 

The most interesting essays in the book are those on 
Literature in the South, Southern Oratory Before the War, 
Joel Chandler Harris, and O. Henry. Students of litera- 
ture will be especially interested in Dr. Smith’s inter- 
pretation of American humor in The Americanism of 
American Literature, and in his very ingenious paradox. 
as Carlyle and Ruskin would have seen it, that great 
industrial movements are necessary to stimulate great lit- 
erary movements, because “authorship as a profession has 
never flowered among a poor people.” In the author's 
literary opinions, however, one is likely to feel that sec- 
tional enthusiasm has at times displaced his critical judg- 
ment. When Dr. Smith calls Poe “our greatest poet,” 
Jefferson “a pioneer in almost the whole realm of scien- 
tific and humanistic thought,” Uncle Remus, by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, “the most important single contribution to 
American literature before 1880, and O. Henry’s humor 
“like the humor of Shakespeare, Moliere, and Cervantes.” 
one feels that he has been led into superlatives by the 
necessity of arousing his students, or of championing the 
cause of the South. Likewise when the author is tempted 
to attribute the South’s literary sterility before 1870 (ex- 
cept for Poe and certain minor authors) to the fact that 
the “Southern people were of almost unmixed Anglo-Saxon 
stock,” with a fine cultural reticence and shrinking from 
public display, one feels an unpleasant compromise with 
the facts. And to a Negro, at any rate, it will appear 
embarrassing to admit that the Svuth, in her orators. 
Hayne, Calhoun, Clay, and Davis, has never raised her 
voice “in behalf of conscious wrong, never in defence of 
known usurpation.” 

The essay which will be of greatest interest to the Negro 
reader, and which is evidently meant to be the piéce de 
resistance of the collection, is entitled Joel Chandler Harris: 
A Discussion of the Negro as Literary Material. Dr. Smith 
considers Uncle Remus “the first as he is the last adequate 
portrait of the old-time Southern Negro, who sums up 
the past and dimly hints the future.” All in all, we get 
the impression that the author finds Harris’ book a masterly 
and profound interpretation of the Negro, as a subject 
for literature. On the other hand, Dr. Smith shares the 
Southern feeling that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is worthless as 
regards its interpretation of the Negro. The work of 
Harris and of Thomas Nelson Page, he says, “furnished 
the long-looked-for exposure of the latent injustice and 
one-sideness of Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Perhaps Dr. Smith has not been emancipated, then, 
from the romantic myth of a slavery benevolent for thove 
“to the manor born.” Perhaps he accepts Uncle Remus 
where he rejects Uncle Tom because the former, according 
to Harris, “is tenderly cared for by his former owners, 
‘Mars John’ and ‘Miss Sally!’” At any rate, the Negro 
reader will hardly be willing to accept Harris’ testimony 
that “Middle Georgia was also before the war the most 
democratic part of the slave-holding States” where “there 
was a cordial and even an affectionate understanding be- 
tween slaves and their owners, that perhaps has no 
parallel eleswhere,” as against the proverbial fear of slaves 
of being sold into Georgia, Louisiana, and Alabama. 

And in matters of art, it will prove a fruitful consider- 
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ation for the Negro writer whether the effort of Mrs. 
Stowe to make Uncle Tom, as Dr. Smith says, “the type 
of a good man, a man of sterling piety, subjected to bitter 
servitude and maltreatment,” will not prove ultimately 
truer art than the “African background” of folk-lore, the 
accurate dialect, and “institutional sense” of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. With all allowance for the exaggerations, the 
propaganda, the technical puerilities, and the tremendous 
decrease in popularity of Mrs. Stowe’s work, can we even 
to-day assert that the Uncle Remus stories are as much 
read, or that Harris’ work can equal Mrs. Stowe’s in 
power for the reader sixty-five years after the immediate 
occasion has passed? 

But I do not mean to deny Dr. Smith what I have 
already granted him, genuine scholarship, and genuine 
insight. He did not intend to flatter the South, but to 
awaken it to a higher standard of self-criticism. His 
words may well serve as a guide to the Negro writer 
among us, and as a justification of this magazine: “There 
must be developed in the South a finer and more standard- 
ized critical sense. Criticism, ceasing to be provincial, 
must become balanced, just, liberal, and unafraid. South- 
ern writers ask no critical favors and should receive none. 
They ask and they need a standard of criticism as varied 
as literature itself is varied, but centralized by good 
taste, reasoned sympathy, and institutional understanding. 
And the organ of this criticism, if it is to function prop- 
erly, should be established in the South.” 


Allison Davis. 


Who's Who in Colored America—1927. Edited by Joseph 
J. Boris. Published by Who's Who in Colored Amer- 
ica Corporation, New York City. 

WO years ago, there were no less than four projects 
under way to record in the manner of the now in- 
stitutional “Who’s Who in America,” a biographical 

check list of those Negroes who have, both within and with- 
out their group, achieved some measure of distinction. To 
all of them it became evident that if the projects were to 
succeed at all, standards would have to be re-adjusted from 
a national to a limited group basis. The confusion of val- 
ues which resulted from the efforts to secure payment for 
the insertion of biographies with photographs, the random 
and uncertain method of soliciting thru the mails self- 
estimates of personal accomplishments and community im- 
portance further complicated by the usual zeal of the least 
worthy to see their names in print, brought death to most 
of these. The present volume, which indeed seems to 
have been initiated on the soundest principles, survived for 
publication, but only after a series of rocking experiences 
which in the end brought a new business management -and 
editorial supervision. 

The present Who's Who in Colored America contains 
over 2100 biographical sketches, and, approached from the 
angle of one curious to know those accomplishments of 
Negroes which, amid the general clamour, go unheeded, 
there is to be found a new world of interest. It is interest- 
ing. for example, to note in a random thumbing, that 
William T. Amiger has written books on the Miracles of 
The Messiah and Studies in Anthropology; that Dr. W. G. 
Alexander’s theses on Cerebral Localization and Tubercu- 
losis won the first and second prizes offered by the College 
of Surgeons and Physicians; that Dr. Charles E. Bentley 
of Chicago is the author of a number of important scien- 
tific papers on oral surgery that J. S. R. Bourne is attorney 
for the South End Cooperative Bank of Boston; that 
Wendell P. Dabney, aside from writing several books for 
himself, has prepared volumes for the Rudolph Wurlitzer 
Company; that Dr. Solomon Carter Fuller of Boston, 
neurologist and psychiatrist and Associate Professor of 
Neurology of Boston University has made important con- 
tributions to the study of the brain and of nervous and 
mental diseases; that Dr. Charles H. Garvin is a member 
of the staff of the Genito-Urinary Department of the 
Lakeside Hospital and Dispensary of the Western Reserve 
University; that Matthew Alexander Henson was trail 
breaker of Peary’s expedition and reached the Pole forty- 
five minutes ahead of Peary; that Bishop Lane has been 
preaching seventy-one years; that John Roy Lynch of Chi- 
cago was Auditor of the Treasury for the Navy Depart- 
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ment during the administration of President Harrison; that 
Dr. Daniel Williams of Chicago performed the first success- 
ful operation on the human heart and is Associate Surgeon 
on the staff of The St. Luke Hospital; that Mrs. Maggie 
Walker has built up an organization of one hundred thou- 
sand members and is one of the most successful women 
bank presidents in the country. And these are quite apart 
from the records of persons better known to the public. 

The same problem faces this volume that appears in sim- 
ilar collections,—that of the lack of relationship between 
real accomplishment and the amount of space given. There 
are, as might be expected, many persons included who by 
no evidence of their record deserve to be called disting- 
uished; and there are some important omissions. The edi- 
tor, however, is conscious of many of these defects and ad- 
mits them. It will probably require several years to place 
such a volume on a satisfactory basis and this can scarcely 
be accomplished without a jury for selecting the candidates 
for inclusion, and forceful discouragement of the hope 
that space can be purchased. The value of such a volume 
rests largely upon its discriminations. Moreover, the price 
of ten dollars is one which only vanity can support. 


OW that the golden-rod is yellow and the corn is 

turning brown, we shall get us to this business of 

what’s what among dusky folk. .. . We went to 
see Rang-Tang at the Royale Theatre the other night and 
were delightfully surprised. . . . we had heard so much 
about it that we had come to think that it couldn’t possibly 
be as fine as people said it was ... it was beautiful! 
There was a banjo scene that was about the cleverest cho- 
rus trick we had ever seen . . . scores of lovely brown 
girls filled the stage bearing banjos .. . one could hardly 
expect that these girls could really play the instruments 
that they bore . . . it would be too much for the male 
chorus to play the banjos they carried and the girls to 
play, too . . .there were many clever steps and much mock- 
ing at banjo-playing when lo and behold the entire com- 
pany began playing their banjos just as though they had 
been hired for their parts on that score alone . . . imagine 
some fifty banjos going at full tilt with lights, fingers, 
smiles and feet all keeping “in step” to the tune of When 
Sammie Plays on His Old Banjo . . . on the other hand, 
about the funniest thing we have ever seen was the spec- 
tacle of Miller and Lyles aboard an aeroplane which they 
had stolen in order to fly to Africa the which had very 
unceremoniously dropped in mid-ocean . . . and the other 
colored show, Africana, has moved farther down-town. 
Which reminds me that Witter Bynner, the poet, presented 
Ethel Waters with a beautifully carved bit of jade at a 
formal party given for her at the studio of Car] Van 
Vechten, novelist, who is the author of Nigger Heaven: . - 
Mr. Bynner’s collection of jades is world famous and this 
piece that he presented to Miss Waters was one of his 
rarest bits, 


Many and interesting things have happened in this cos- 
mopolitan city since last we were a-talking here. - . 
While the Pan-African Congress held its fourth session in 
Harlem, the Elks’ Annual Convention held full sway 
throughout the same section of the city . . . never were 
two totally different gatherings of Negroes so perilously 
juxtaposed against one another! Negroes from all over 
the world came to take part in the Pan-African Congress in 
a serious discussion of ideals and hopes for future Negro 
life and policy, while colored folk from all parts of the 
United States swarmed about the streets of Harlem clad 
in the royal purple of the Improved Benevolent Protective 
Order of the Elks of the World. We have never seen so 
many combinations of purple and white before in our 
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lives. It was a literal shame to have so much elegance pas- 
under the dank sceptre of the steadily falling rain... wi 
had a queer twist of memory as we first beheld the Elks 
in all their splendor about the streets of Harlem . . . we 
thought back to Byron’s Destruction of Senacharib . . . 
how the Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, and 
her cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold... . 


Quite an interesting article by Wallace Thurman ap- 
peared in the Neuw\ Republic for August thirty-first . . . it 
was entitled Negro Artist and the Negro. Mr. Thurman 
wrote a clear article and a courageous one . . . however, 
now and then its sincerity was seared by an acid thrust of 
almost too searching critcism of his fellow writers. .. . 
We had luncheon with Mr. Thurman at the Civic Club the 
other day and among many other things he told us that 
he was to have several articles appear in such magazines 
as The Nation and The Bookman, et al . . - and that is 
that, and I am glad . . . he also tells us that Langston 
Hughes is in town but that never was needle in any hay- 
stack so difficult to find . . . also that Zora Neale Hurston 
is back in Gotham. ... Mr. Thurman applied for a posi- 
tion in the cast of Porgy, the dramatization of Du Bose 
Heyward’s book that is soon to be presented by the Theatre 
Guild . . . they told him that “he wouldn’t do as he was 
too supercilious” . . . another national attribute of the 
younger Negro, we take it. 


The Nation for September fourteenth carries an article 
entitled Is Africa Going White, Black or Brown? by 
Wynant Davis Hubbard. ¢ . The writer lets drop this 
gem: 

“I have the greatest respect for Negroes. I like 
them personally and collectively. One or two of my 
old hunters and nurse boys I love as much as I ever 
loved any white man. But I recognize that the Negro 
in Africa occupies at present a very distinct place. 
And most certainly that place is not a place of equality 
on earth with the white man. I do not know about 
Heaven. But I do know that I have never seen a mis- 
sionary eating with an African Negro, sleeping or 
bathing with one, or doing anything except order him 
around most imperigusly. I have, however, seen mis- 
sionaries kick Negroes, beat them with bullock straps, 
and hammer them with canes. Once I saw one force 
a balky Negro to chew up a mouthful of dry quinine 
and epsome salts.” 

And so the march of the Brotherhood of Man goes on. - 

and on. . .. Mr. Hubbard finally comes to these con- 

siderations and conjectured conclusions: 

“I feel that there are three possibilities: first, that 
Africa will eventually be a black country; second, that 
the whites will wipe out the blacks; third, that whites 
and blacks will interbreed and produce a new brown 
race which will control the wealth of Africa. I am 
not sure but that I would like to see it. The whites, 
after all is said and done, have not progressed far be- 
yond the Negroes in the one commodity of life which 
means much—happiness. In this, in spite of our tele- 
phones, subways, electricity, etc., the natives of Africa 
far excel the vaunted civilized white men. And is 
not happiness the ultimate aim of our own existence, 
whether we be white, yellow, brown, or black?” 

Mr. Hubbard shares the same views as Mr. Vandercook, 

author of Tom-Tom, about native Africans and their 

inherent happiness. 

The other evening I grew tired of moderns and the things 
about which they write . . . out of this ennui I turned to 
reading some of Paul Laurence Dunbar . - . after the 
present-day “problems” he makes delightful reading. There 
is a simplicity about his short stories that relieves the 
heart after the moil of current neurasthenia. The dialect 
poems flow like sweet, forgotten music into the tired ears 
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of today . . . while browsing about among the less popular 
of his poems I ran across the lines To a Lady Playing the 

Thy tones are silver melted into sound, 

And as I dream 

I see no walls around, 

But seem to hear 

A gondolier 

Sing sweetly down some slow Venetian stream. 


Italian skies—that I have never seen— 

I see above. 

(Ah, play again, my queen; 

Thy fingers white 

Fly swift and light 

And weave for me the golden mesh of love.) 


Oh, thou dusk Sorceress of the dusky eyes 

And soft dark hair, 

‘Tis thou that mak’st my skies 

So swift to change 

To far and strange; 

But far and strange, thou still dost make them fair 


Now thou dost sing, and I am lost in thee 
As one who drowns 

In floods of melody. 

Still in thy art 

Give me this part, 

Till perfect love, the love of loving crowns. 

According to the modern scheme of things there are too 
many “thees and thous”, but that is only the change that 
comes with years . . . barring these differences of rendition 
we have a simple, beautiful love song filled with exqui- 
sitely coined phrases. . . . I advise any one who has a 
present-day-fag to turn to Dunbar.- If you are fortunate 
enough to get hold of a copy, The Life and Works of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar by Lida Keck Wiggins with an introduc- 
tion by William Dean Howells, published by J. L. Nichols 
and Company, you will have the added treat of the photo- 
graphs that illustrate this volume. These pictures have an 
aura of other days about them . . . Dese Eyes o Mine is 
Wringin’ Wet is one of the very fine ones . . - Dese Little 
Boots, a sensitive photograph of an old mammy looking 
fondly at the worn boots of the po’ li'l lam’ who has died, 
makes the muscles in one’s throat contract queerly. It 
seems to me that along with other movements for the 
furtherance of Negro art, some publisher ought to become 
interested in putting out a new and modern edition of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s poems . . - a beautifully bound edition 
of these poems would grace any shelf. 


And along this general line, one of my readers has very 
kindly offered a copy of Countee Cullen’s Copper Sun as 
a prize for the most beautiful four lines of poetry or single 
sentence of prose written by a Negro of “other days”. . . 
that will include the immortal Frederick Douglass and 
Phyllis Wheatley . . . so there you are . . . something 
quite interesting ought to come out of this. 

And speaking of prizes, I am reminded that the Stratford 
Magazine, a periodical for creative readers, offers a hun- 
dred-dollar prize for the best poem submitted to their edi- 
tor, Further particulars will be found in the current issue 
of the magazine . . - a free sample will be sent on request. 
The address is: The Ttratford Magazine, 234 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. It’s a wonder some of the young 
Negro writers would not try some of these contests. . . . 

And as we go to press the wee kiddies and the summer- 
jaded teachers are again starting their year’s work . . . 
there’s bustle in the air on the first day of school . . . but 
out in the fields the golden-rod is yellow and the corn is 
turning brown... Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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It is reassuring to note the interest which Waterbury, 
Connecticut, in general, is evidencing in the new social 
center which is under project as the crowning effort of the 
colored residents of that town. An Urban League survey 
of Waterbury in 1923 layed the foundations for its new 
programs which have been carried through consistently for 
the past four years. The leading local journal, The Repub- 
lican, states: “The colored population of Waterbury has 
always been quiet and law-abiding. The survey taken in 
1923 showed that but few of the arrests over a stated period 
of time were Negroes, and all of those for minor offences.” 
Mrs. L. J. Rollock, first head of the Waterbury Community 
House and a pioneer selected by the League, who had the 
dificult task of interesting an apathetic community in its 
own social welfare, has been ably followed by Mrs. Leila 
T. Alexander, the present director, under whose supervision 
the plans for a new $30,000 community center are rapidly 
going forward. The new building will be equipped with 
an auditorium and gymnasium, moving picture projectors, 
a large stage for plays and entertainments, and a banquet 
hall. The necessity for the new quarters will be realized 
when one considers that the present community house 
sponsors fifteen different clubs and organizations, and has 
a children’s group of which the members are of Negro, Ital- 
ian, Polish, Russian and white American parentage. Mrs. 
Alexander plans a campaign by which every section and 
interest of Waterbury’s Negro population will be reached 
and find a sympathetic expression in the newsocial center. 


The Chelsea Exchange Bank at Seventh Avenue and 
135th Street, New York City, has employed a Negro, Earl 
Brown, graduate of the Department of Economics at Har- 
vard University, as Assistant Teller. 


Three other Negroes have been recently appointed to 
important political positions in Chicago, Ill. Attorneys 
Patrick E. Prescott, and George Lawrence have both been 
appointed Assistant Corporation Counsels; and Attorney 
William H. Temple has been appointed as Assistant City 
Attorney. Cook County, embracing Chicago and neighbor- 
ing towns have more Negroes filling responsible political 
positions than any other community in the country. 


Because of excellent scholarship at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., Arthur Owens Waller, a junior of Elm- 
hurst, L. 1, has won a scholarship for one year’s study 
at the University of Geneva in Switzerland. While in 
Switzerland, Mr. Waller will serve as student instructor in 
gymnastics. —— 

In the dual track meet recently held at Stamford Bridge, 
London, between England and France, J. E. London, of 
the British track team, wrested victory for England from 
De Greele of France by winning the hundred metres final 
in ten and seven-tenths seconds. 
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The Fourth Biennial Pan-African Congress, the most 
important inter-national assemblage of Negroes, met in 
New York City August 22 to 24. It is a conference of 
peoples of African descent throughout the word; was con- 
ceived by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, noted American scholar and 
editor of The Crisis, and was first organized in Paris, 
France in 1919. Since then it has met in London, Eng- 
land; Brussels, Belgium; and Lisbon, Portugal. Delegates 
were present in New York from more than 20 American 
states; from most of the West Indies, Japan, France, 
Germany, South America, India, and sections of Africa, as 
spokesmen for more on 120,000,000 colored peoples. 
Among these were: Chief Nana Amoah III, of the Gold 
Coast, West Africa (elected chief by the various tribes in 
his land ; T. Augustus Toote, of the House of Association, 
representing San Salvador; Bishop Barrow of Barbadoes; 
Adolphe Sixto of the Virgin Islands; and M. Dantes Belle- 
garde, former Haitian Minister to France; and a host of 
prominent American Negroes. 

A manifesto was issued from the congress including the 
following demands of Negroes throughout the world: “A 
voice in their own government; all the native rights of 
their respective countries, regardless of race or color; the 
development of Africa for the Africans; the withdrawal 
of American armed forces from Haiti; and the restoration 
of self-government there.” The political and economical 
freedom of the Negro was also emphasized. 


Cortez Peters, World's amateur champion typist, made a 
remarkable demonstration of his skill and ability not long 
ago, in the office of the Recorder of Deeds of the District 
of Columbia. While conversing with other people in the 
office, he accurately copied 147 words per minute; copied 
150 words per minute while reciting a poem; added cor- 
rectly four columns of figures mentally while he typed from 
a copy at a very rapid rate; imitated a modern drum 
corps on parade and typed 270 words per minute. Mr. 
Peters is a graduate of Dunbar High School, Washington. 

C., and is to enter the world’s professional typewriting 
contest to be held in October at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, sponsored by the Underwood Typewriting 
Company. 

In the recent American Marathon Swim from Peaks 
Island to Portland, Maine, Mitchell Williams won the first 
prize. Mr. Williams was the only Negro in the contest. 


Negro Washington recently opened its new nine-hole 
golf course on the grounds of the National Capital Country 
Club, situated on the Baltimore-Washington Boulevard 
about sixteen miles from each city. The property is valued 
at $40,000 and the project is considered one of the largest 
social ventures ever undertaken by the race. The club 
has a membership of one hundred and fifty of the leading 
business and professional men of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton with Dr. Emmett J. Scott as the President. 


A good example of the recognition and reward of effi- 
cient work is shown in the consistent promotion of John 
D. Jones, employee of thé’ New York, New Haven, and 
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Hartford Railroad Company at Hyde Park, Mass., who has 
advanced steadily from station porter to traveling baggage 
master of the Midland Division. In each job he was atten- 
tive and efficient, which resulted in his recent appointment 
as baggage master. Mr. Jones is the father of Eugene D. 
Jones, one of the secretaries of the New York Branch of 


Joha D. Jones 


the Urban League. 


Dr. Thomas W. Turner, of Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., president of the Federated Colored Catholics of the 
United States, in his annual address before the third con- 
vention of that organization which convened in New York 
City, September 4 to 6, discussed the need of a more 
representative Negro clergy in the Catholic Church. He 
called particular attention to the fact that the first Roman 
Catholic Bishop consecrated in the new world was a Negro, 
and that at least three of the popes were men of acknowl- 
edged Negro descent. Racial discrimination in Catholic 
schools and churches was cited by various delegates. While 
in session, greetings were received from “The Prisoner of 
the Vatican,” Pope Pius XI, by the convention. 


The Improved Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks 
of the World, while holding its twenty-eighth grand lodge 
session in New York City, August 22 to 27, voted $5,000 
to the Infant Mortality Commission of New York City for 
the study of housing conditions and sanitation among 
Negroes there. This organization also maintains twenty- 
three scholarships for Negro students in some of the lead- 
ing American colleges. J. Finley Wilson of Washington is 
president of the organization. 


The first issue of The Call, a new Negro monthly maga- 
zine, published by the Eugene Thompson Printing and 
Publishing Company of St. Louis, Mo., made its appear- 
ance last month. The periodical carries a variety of fea- 
tures, and is edited by Rev. John Rice and August Diggs. 
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At the annual convention of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians, held in St. Louis, Mo., during the month 
of August, $1,000 in cash prizes was awarded by Mr. Rod- 
man Wanamaker, of the John Wanamaker store in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to the winners of the contest for Negro 
composers. The prizes ranged from $100 to $10; and the 
compositions were divided into five classes: “A Hymn of 
Freedom” for a chorus; a “Love Song” for either voice or 
instrument; “A Lullaby”; “Prestidigitation,’ and “Melodies 
and Synchronous Effects.” 

The judges of the contest were: Harry T. Burleigh, cele- 
brated Negro composer and baritone; Charles M. Courboin, 
oficial organist at the John Wanamaker store in Philadel- 
phia; Carl Diton, president of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians; Clarence Cameron White, celebrated 
Negro violinist and Director of the Department of Music 
at West Virginia Collegiate Institute; and Samuel L. 
Laciar, Music Editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
These prizes were offered through the Curtis Ogden Asso- 
ciation, composed of the Negro employees of the Wana- 
maker store in Philadelphia. 


Charles Dunbar Burgess King, President of the Republic 
of Liberia, in his recent tour of Europe, made a visit to 
the tomb of Italy's Unknown Soldier in Rome. Mr. King 
was officially received by all the governments visited, and 
accorded those receptions due a visiting executive. 


Boston’s New Home for the Aged 


In recognition of his services in organizing the Negro 
Legionnaires of the State, interested Legionnaires of North 
Carolina are sending Lieutenant Lawrence A. Oxley to the 
Ninth Annual Convention of the American Legion, to be 
held in Paris during the week of September 19, 1927. 

Lieutenant Oxley came to the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare in January, 1925, to assume his present 
position as head of the Division of Negro Work, initiated 
under funds given for the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Demonstration. The work which he has done in 
broadening the program of Public Welfare among Negroes 
has gained nation-wide attention and approbation. While 
working in his official capacity, he has allied himself with 
many state organizations and has correlated the work of 
various agencies seeking the betterment of inter-racial 
conditions. 


Mr. Edmund D. Ward has been appointed to Howard 
University as Chief Accountant, and Assistant to the 
Treasurer, Dr. Emmett J. Scott. He is successor to Mr. 
C. E. Lucas, who resigned to accept a position with the 
National Benefit Life Insurance Company. Mr. Ward, for- 
merly of Jacksonville, Florida, and cashier of a banking 
institution there, studied accounting at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, and for the past nine years has been 
with the Public National Bank of New York City, 116th 
Street and Madison Avenue, advancing from utility clerk 
to head bookkeeper. For a while he was connected with 
the Chelsea Exchange Bank at 135th Street and 7th 
Avenue. 
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President King Honors Italy's Unknown Soldier 


At the last meeting of the Georgia State Legislature, 
$115,332 was appropriated for the Georgia State College 
for Negroes. This is the largest appropriation the school 
has ever received from the legislature. The state funds, 
plus the federal funds received by the school, total an 
annual income of about $80,000; it will receive between 
$50,000 and $100,000 from the General Education Board. 
The institution is located in Savannah, Ga., and its presi- 
_ is Prof. Benjamin Hubert, formerly of Tuskegee 
nstitute. 


Attorney Edgar P. Benjamin, a prominent Boston law- 
yer, has donated a $45,000 Home for the Aged to the citi- 
zens of that city, through its trustees. Local organizations 
and individuals are furnishing the home through subscrip- 
tions and other means. 


Mr. Alphonso Heningburg, of Mobile, Ala., graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute, and Phi Beta Kappa man from Grin- 
nell College in Iowa, has been studying at the Sorbonne, 
France, for the past year, and has graduated with 
honors, and has been awarded a professor's diploma from 
that University. While a student there he acted as tutor 
of French to a number of white American students. He 
studied Spanish in Southern Spain. Beginning this fall, 
at Tuskegee Institute, he will be employed as Professor of 
Romance Languages. 


As part of its summer relief work, the Boston Urban 
League, of which Samuel A. Allen is Executive Secretary, 
sent five groups of boys and girls to Atwater Camp in East 
Brookfield, Mass. The accompanying picture shows a 
group of Boston girls just about to leave. 
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DEATHS 

Charles J. Pickett of Ardmore, Md., born in Quincy, IIL. 
confidential clerk of U. S. Senator Charles S. Deenen of 
Illinois, died at Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, August 
29, 1927, at 51 years of age. 

George I. Knox, of Indianapolis, Ind., publisher and 
newspaper man, born in Tennessee, died August 25, 1927 
in St. Philip’s Hospital at Richmond, Va., at 77 years 
of age. 

James M. Henderson, of Chicago, IIl., A. M. E. minister; 
former president of Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga., 
died in Chicago, Ill., August 17, 1927, at 68 years of age. 
He was born in Evansville, Ind. 

Arthur Boatswain, of New York City, law student at 
New York University; a graduate of Howard University; 
member of Omega Psi Phi Fraternity; died August 25, 
1927 at Harlem Hospital. 

B. L. Whitehead, of Boston, Mass., physician and sur- 
geon. Born in Rocky Mount, N. C.; died at the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASING, REFINED ATMOSPHERE 


Catering to Privat Parties, Banquets, 
Wedding Receptions. 


OPEN ALL NIGHT 


DOROTHY E. JACKSON, Hostess 
Morningside 0702 
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By Countee Cullen | 


whose work has been praised as the most 
| distinguished contribution to American 
poetry ever made by a Negro. 


A new collection of poems, full 
of rich imagery, and the sub- 
dued gaiety and naivete of his | 
race, by one of the vivid figures 
standing out from the younger 
group of modern poets. 


With black and white Illustrations, $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 


School Directory 


PAINE COLLEGE 
AUGUSTA, GA, 
Founded 1882 
STANDARD COLLEGE COURSE 


Two-Year Normal and Home 


Racial Cooperation. 


Economics Courses. 
A Christian School for Negroes on the Basis of 
First Class Courses at Less 


than the Average Rate for Southern Schools. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Music Department 


Graduate Work 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


For 


THE DEA 


popularly known as 


DUNCAN'S. BUSINESS SCHOOL 


We teach Shorthand that can be read and translated, 
Touch Typewriting, Practical Bookkeeping and Filing. 


Winter term begins January 3, 1928 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
1227 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“FISK UNIVERSITY 


School opens for Freshmen, Sept 26, for Others, Sept. 28. 


Please mention OpporTUNITY 


28th Year 


Day and Night Sessions 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


CO-PDUCATIONAL 


TRADE SCHOOL, 
DOMESTIC 


CORRELATED ACADEMIC 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
ART SCHOOL 


STUDIES 


Fall Semester, October 4, 1927 


Write 
Seuth College Avenue. 


MOTTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 
e. Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNGLE MAGIC! 


Life among the 
Negroes of 
Suriname 


TOM-TOM 


By John W. Vandercocook 


This book with its haunting beauty is a 
tribute to the Negroes who have built a 
Society and Philosophy of their own in the 
South American jungles. 


Special Offer 


OPPORTUNITY, 17 Madison Ave., New York 
Enclosed find $3.50 for which please send me 


a copy of TOM-TOM by J. W. Vandercook. 


For $4.00 you may secure the book and also 
one years subscription utth this coupon. 


Name 


to our Advertisers. 
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